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ELEPHONE company personnel 

of certain classifications may be 

frozen in their jobs for the dura- 
tion. That is the implication of cer- 
tain recent developments in Wash- 
ington regarding the increasingly 
acute labor shortage in direct war 
industries and in essential civilian 
industries upon which direct war 
work must depend. Events leading 
up to decisive action by the War 
Man Power Commission, tending to 
“freeze” many of the 53,400,000 per- 


sons gainfully employed at their 
present jobs, are as follows. 
A chronological review of this 


background helps one to appreciate 
the present status of this critical 
situation, which may vitally affect 
the immediate future of many now 
connected with the telephone in- 
dustry. 


(1) Over two months ago Sidney 
Hillman, former WPB Labor Coordina- 
tor, laid before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee a 14-point plan to augment and 
control the nation’s supply of war 
workers. One point called for the 
prompt establishment of a “National 
Man Power Board.” Another point 
called for an executive order that 
would set-up the United States Em- 
ployment Service (under the super- 
vision of WPB) as the single agency to 
control recruiting and placement of 
workers in critical occupations essen- 
tial to the war production. 

(2) In mid-April the President cre- 
ated such a board under the title of 
Man War Power Commission and ap- 
pointed Paul V. McNutt its chairman. 

(3) On May 21 Chairman McNutt 
announced an eight-point program to 
promote “the fullest utilization of the 
man power of this nation.” Among the 
points so listed by McNutt, three are 
of more than passing interest: (a) 
United States Employment Service will 
be directed to prepare and maintain a 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Certain telephone employes may be "frozen" in their jobs 
for the duration as result of recent developments in Wash- 
ington. ... WAAC likely to train own telephone operators. 
... War damage insurance almost ready. 


list of those skilled occupations essen- 
tial to war production in which a na- 
tional shortage exists— such occupa- 
tions to be designated as critical war 
occupations; (b) the WPB will be di- 
rected to classify war plants and war 
products in the order of their urgency 
in the war program; (c) the Selective 
Service system will be directed to in- 
struct all its local boards to check with 
the United States Employment Service 
before classifying or reclassifying an 
individual skilled in a critical war occu- 
pation — presumably for purposes of 
draft deferment. 

(4) Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, made a 
speech before 200 bankers assembled 
at Washington on May 25. In this 
speech Chairman Eccles denounced 
what he called competitive bidding for 
war and non-war workers. He said it 
was doing more to drive up the wage 
level than “all the combined efforts of 
union leaders.” 

(5) On May 27 the War Man Power 
Commission formally announced that it 
had decided to free such _ essential 
workers in their present jobs for the 
duration to prevent employe “pirating” 
and “job migration” by war and food 
processing employers and workers. In 
addition, the commission will soon an- 
nounce the list of critical industries 
that will be affected and the areas and 
the critical occupations that will be 
subject to its jurisdiction. None of 
these industries will be permitted to em- 
ploy workers unless they are approved 
by one of the 4,500 officers of the United 
States Employment Service. Deferment 
of men for military service would be 
made for workers holding specified key 
positions. 


So much for general policy. So 
far, it has not been said in so many 
words that the job-freezing order 
will affect the telephone industry, 
but we may arrive at that conclusion, 
even in advance of official classifica- 
tion, through obvious implications of 
other developments. 


For example, it is understood that 
the WPB, in its forthcoming reply 
to McNutt, will classify certain cen- 
tral station electric power operations 
as essential to the war effort along 
with direct war industries. Your 
correspondent had no information 
one way or the other (at this writ- 
ing) as to whether the WPB will 
also include communications in its 
list of critical industrial operations. 
But aside from what WPB may or 
may not do, it is difficult to see how 
key workers of the telephone com- 
munications system are any less im- 
portant than key workers of an elec- 
tric power utility. 

In a speech delivered in Arkansas 
several weeks ago, General Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service system, 
specifically included ‘“‘communica- 
tions” among essential industries. It 
is understood that the Selective Serv- 
ice system has so advised local 
boards for the latter’s guidance in 
making occupational deferments. 


Certainly, key workers of the tele- 
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phone industry could be hardly less 
essential than lumberjacks, miners, 
and street car motormen. And here 
is what the War Man Power Com- 
mission stated in an article released 
for the daily newspapers on June 2: 


“The high wages paid in shipbuild- 
ing and other direct war industries 
drew the loggers away from the camps 
and threatened a dangerous cut in pro- 
duction. The mines in Montana and 
Idaho, too, found their labor force 
dwindling as miners were siphoned off 
to the crowded industrial cities. We 
cannot afford, in the face of our over- 
whelming need for every ounce of metal 
we can mine, to have our mines under- 
staffed. To have our mines under- 
staffed is to have an insufficiency of 
metal which in turn will mean an in- 
sufficiency of weapons—and __insuffi- 
ciency of weapons is another tragic 
word for defeat. These are among the 
more important reasons why we have 
a War Man Power Commission and 
man power mobilization program... . 

“We must have thousands of new 
workers to bolster our transportation 
services. The shortage of rubber, the 
sinking of tankers, the tremendous 
burden of war transportation have 
loaded rail, air, motor, and inland 
waterway transport systems almost to 
the breaking point.” 


Of course, it is only the so-called 
“key personnel” which will be af- 
fected. It is not likely to affect 
unskilled labor or the general run 
of white collar workers, no matter 
how important the latter may be to 
their particular organization. But 
the phrase “key personnel” is at 
once vague and elastic. In mining, 
for example, it might well mean 
every man who swings a pick or 
knows how to use a drill and shovel 
in an effective way. It would have 
to mean all of that in order to make 
any sense in the matter of freezing 
jobs to keep the mines running. 


In the telephone industry it might 
mean operating and maintenance 
workers who have attained a degree 
of skill which would require consid- 
erable training and involve consid- 
erable difficulty in replacing. The 
United States Employment Service 
will probably have something more 
definite along these lines when it re- 
leases its classification of critical 
war workers. 

The United States Employment 
Service is likely to be quite particu- 
lar about ranking some of these 
classifications because of the pres- 
sure of the military. The War De- 
partment has stated that an Army 
of 8,000,000 must be planned for by 
1943. That means that the Man 
Power Commission is going to have 
to look very carefully at the partic- 
ular job and the particular man who 
holds it down before freezing him 
there for the duration. It must be 
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shown that he is really needed and 
that the job is just as necessary as 
the job the worker might do in an 
army uniform. 


And that brings up another im- 
portant result of this labor freezing 
development—the tendency towards 
indefinite occupational deferment 
from the draft. Heretofore, the 
Selective Service system has reso- 
lutely fought shy of any such thing 
as a blanket deferment for specified 
industries or for indefinite defer- 
ments even where a proper case has 
been made out for an individual 
deferment. 


And that is still, ostensibly at 
least, the policy of the Selective 
Service system. Occupational de- 
ferments are made for the particu- 
lar worker only for intervals of six 
months during which it is the duty 
of the employer to recruit and train 
a replacement, if one can be found. 

It can easily be seen that the so- 
called ‘‘advice’” from the Selective 
Service officials to the local boards 
as to the nature of critical war 
work which would make a selectee 
eligible for deferment is moving 
at least in the direction of a policy 
of blanket occupational deferment. 
In other words, the local boards 
still have the discretion to make the 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Dakota Hotel, 
Forks, June 9 and 10. 


Grand 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention at Portland 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., June 12 
and 13. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 18 and 19. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Ashland, September 15 
and 16. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill., October 13 
and 14. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Novem- 


ber 12 and 13. 


Missouri Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, November 16, 17 and 18. 











But they are 
“advice 


deferment or not. 
quite likely to follow the 
from Washington. 

Furthermore, if a critical war 
worker is so essential that he 
should be deferred from the draft 
today, he is quite likely to be 
equally essential six months hence. 
This probably does not relieve the 
management from the duty of train- 
ing a replacement if a suitable one 
can be found. But the recruiting of 
such replacements would pass the 
buck back to the United States Em- 
ployment Service, under the new 
set-up. 


Finally, the effect of job freezing 
on the activity of organized labor 
should not be overlooked. If the gov- 
ernment is going to step in and act 
as a “hiring hall” for certain 
classes of employes, it will take 
over a most important function of 
the labor unions. And if this func- 
tion goes to the government, many 
a worker may wonder why it is 
necessary to keep on paying union 
dues. The New York Herald Tri- 
bune, in a recent editorial, summed 
this up quite neatly as follows: 


“The implications of the trend are, 
no doubt, exercising the imagination of 
our labor leaders. If the government 
is to say where a man or woman shall 
work, what becomes of their campaign 
to dictate plant organization? If the 
government, further, is to draft labor, 
where will they get off with their 
wage-scale demands? It begins to look 
as if union agitation were becoming 
de trop for the duration.” 


Incidentally, a special committee 
of the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers is considering these 
and similar problems of the war as 
they affect the telephone worker. 
Some representatives of the com- 
mittee had a meeting in Baltimore 
on June 2 with a representative of 
the Bell industry with a view to ex- 
ploring the possibilities of mana- 
gerial and labor cooperation in facili- 
tating service of the industry dur- 
ing the emergency. 

An invitation to such a meeting 
had originally been issued to the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, but it was de- 
cided that the USITA, as_ such, 
probably has no authority to rep- 
resent its members in matters af- 
fecting labor policies as they might 
apply to particular member com- 
panies. And so the invitation was 
declined. 


“And don’t call me a ‘Wack’; it’s 
driving me whacky!” 

It was a personable young lady 
in Major Hobby’s office talking. 
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Major Hobby, as you probably know 
already, is the head of the new 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
alphabetically known as WAAC. 
She had already indicated that it 
was a matter of indifference to her 
whether the new lady soldiers were 
called “wacks.” But evidently the 
nickname does not sit so well with 
some of the staff. 

Anyhow, to get back to the W-A— 
pardon—the lady “auxiliaries,” 
your correspondent dropped over 
to see just what proportion of the 
recruits were going to be trained 
or employed as telephone operators, 
supervisors, teletypists, and other 
duties paralleled by regular telephone 
company personnel. All we could 
find out was that there will be quite 
a substantial proportion of lady 
soldiers assigned to such telephonic 
duties. But the exact number, or 
even an approximate percentage 
was not forthcoming. A military 
secret, no doubt. More likely, the 
WAAC office does not know itself 
yet, because it is just getting under 
way with its general organization. 

The WAAC has excited quite a bit 
of journalistic interest. While wait- 
ing around, your’ correspondent 
overheard a lady correspondent for 
a national women’s magazine trying 
to find out whether Uncle Sam is 
going to blow the girl recruits to 
“priority girdles” as part of their 
equipment. 

That is probably a military secret 
too. But the personable young lady 
behind the desk did not seem any 
too hopeful, in view of the dark 
outlook on the rubber situation. 
“Besides,” she said, “we don’t want 
any fatties in the corps anyhow.” 
So let Lena Popgirdle and all of her 
plump friends take careful note of 
those calories if they want to plug 
the board for Uncle Sam as a uni- 
formed “auxiliary.” 

Via the grape vine, however, your 
correspondent hears that WAAC 
has no plans for trying to recruit 
telephone operators, telegraph 
operators, etc., from the presently 
working personnel of the telephone 
companies. This, despite the ob- 
vious and current precedent of the 
Signal Corps in making such good 
use of the operating telephone com- 
panies for recruiting reserve signal 
units and officers for Uncle Sam. 


The respective situations of the 
Signal Corps and WAAC are quite 
dissimilar. The Signal Corps is in 
great need of certain men of speci- 
fic technical training which can 
only be obtained from the ranks of 
the operating and manufacturing 
industry. Furthermore, these same 
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Copper Usage by Telephone Manufacturers 


The recent WPB Order M-9-C forbids the manufacture after June 15 
of any article using copper or copper alloys obtained before February 
28 unless the article rates A-1-k or higher, according to a special news 
dispatch received from Francis X. Welch, special Washington correspond- 
ent for TELEPHONY, just before going to press with this issue. Telephone 
manufacturers may submit Form PD-426 for official permission to use 
such copper because telephone items were not specifically prohibited on 
WPB list of banned articles. If copper has been obtained since February 
28 WPB assumes it was properly allocated, therefore, it will not be fur- 
ther restricted. By amendment the May 15 order permits frozen brass 
or wire products to be sold back to brass or wire mills without WPB 


approval. 








men are (in many cases at least) 
otherwise subject to military serv- 
ice and might otherwise be inducted 
into some other branch of the serv- 
ice where their skill would be lost. 

The WAAC, on the other hand, 
is entirely voluntary. Furthermore, 
it is recognized first that most tele- 
phone companies have no surplus 
trained help to spare for the pres- 
ent. Secondly, the average experi- 
enced telephone operator working 
steadily for a telephone company, 
is not likely to be tempted to trade 
places for a hitch in regimented 
Army life at “twenty-one dollars 
a day once a month” (soon to be 
boosted). Even this would be as- 
suming that the young lady in ques- 
tion was prepared to meet all the 
Army’s physical qualifications and 
had no family ties or responsibili- 
ties to restrain her from signing 
up for duty anywhere in the United 
States for the duration. 

And so it is quite likely that 
WAAC will train most of its own 
telephone operators and teletypists 
from scratch. In this respect the 
corps may, conceivably, call upon 
the telephone industry for asistance 
by way of training or the com- 
mencement of training. 

Of course, if an otherwise quali- 
fied veteran telephone operator 
should feel the call to the colors 
she will be welcomed into the 
WAAC. But she had better not ex- 
pect any glamorous military as- 
sociations of the Viennese musical 
comedy type. Those swell publicity 
pictures of the new WAAC uni- 
forms you saw in the press should 
not be taken too seriously. It was 
pointed out to this writer that 
WAAC also stands for “Wrecks All 
Artificial Curls.” At any rate, it’ll 
be mighty tough on the manicure. 


The War Damage Corporation is 
getting ready for business. Insur- 
ance covering war losses will soon be 





available and utilities will be eligible. 
The business will be handled by a 
new RFC subsidiary, with a billion- 
dollar capital. It will provide pro- 
tection against loss of or damage 
to tangible real and personal prop- 
erty—if such loss or damage results 
from enemy attack or from action 
by U. S. forces in resisting or 
guarding against enemy action. 


Plans to operate through private 
insurance companies are being 
studied. This would involve some 
form of reinsurance with the gov- 
ernment standing back of it. Pro- 
cedure to be followed has not yet 
been determined. Details probably 
will be announced within two 
weeks. 

Nominal premiums will _ be 
charged for war risk policies—and 
rates will be uniform throughout 
the country for each type of prop- 
erty. That is, the average risks of 
loss on all property of each type 
will be estimated. Thus, property 
located in the interior, relatively 
safe from attack, will be averaged 
with property in the hazardous 
coastal areas. Such insurance will 
not be compulsory. 


Vv 


Kite-filying Bohemians 
Nettle Nazi Gestapo 

Along with other prohibitions in 
effect in Bohemia, according to an item 
in “Hello,” the monthly pamphlet is- 
sued by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
the Nazis have forbidden the flying 
of kites, a sport in which many of the 
adults of the invaded country seemed 
keenly interested. 

Nazi doctors‘and the gestapo were 
stymied as to why grown men should 
seek so childish a diversion, until they 
learned that kite strings and tails, 
entangled in communication wires, 
had become moistened by rain causing 
a short circuit thus resulting in inter- 
ruptions in the telephone and telegraph 
units of the occupational forces. 


















By R. C. RENO 
Managing Editor of TELEPHONY 


ORE THAN 200 Pennsylvania 
M telephone men and women 

saved enough gasoline from 
their rationed allotment to make the 
trip to Wilkes-Barre, to attend what 
probably was the most important 
convention the Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has 
held in many years. The convention 
was held May 21 and 22 in Hotel 
Sterling, the management of which 
is directed by Senator Andrew J. 
Sordoni, who also is president of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Forty 
Fort, Pa. 


Like all state conventions this 
year, the entire two-day program 


SERVICE DURING WARTIME 
Studud by HKeystonians 


was devoted to a discussion of the 
part each department of a telephone 
company plays in rendering efficient 
telephone communication which is so 
vital in the nation’s war effort. 

The officers and directors of the 
association, which were elected last 
January, are as follows: 

President, Harry R. Miller, My- 
erstown; vice president, J. F. Stock- 
well, Philadelphia; vice president, A. 
O. Black, Butler; executive secre- 
tary, H. M. Stewart, Harrisburg; 
secretary, M. E. Cunningham, Har- 
risburg, and treasurer, G. B. Rudy, 
York. 

Directors 


are: C. E. Bennett, 





Officers of the Pennsylvania association photographed at the recent convention are (left to right): 
HARRY R. MILLER, Myerstown, president; H. M. STEWART, Harrisburg, executive secretary; J. F 


STOCKWELL, Philadelphia, vice president, and A. O. BLACK, Butler, vice president. 


Wellsboro; A. O. Black, Butler; C. 
E. Eaby, Ephrata; Harry M. Engh, 
Erie; R. F. McKelvy, Gibsonia; 
Harry R. Miller, Myerstown; G. B. 
Rudy Jr., York; K. B. Schotte, Kit- 
tanning; J. F. Stockwell, Philadel- 
phia; L. R. Thurston, Harrisburg, 
and Lloyd C. Wright, Meadville. 

R. W. Kintzer, Kingston, vice 
president of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., the host company to 
the convention, opened the first ses- 
sion with an address of welcome. 
Regrets were given that Senator 
Sordoni could not be present. 

President Miller presented an able 
and interesting report of the past 
year’s activities of the association 
which included a compilation and 
survey of the toll tariffs of all Inde- 
pendent companies in Pennsylvania; 
conducting a school on plant account- 
ing; preparation and filing of new 
exchange tariffs, rules and regula- 
tions for various companies, in addi- 
tion to the many conferences and 
contacts made with various state and 
federal bureaus on matters pertain- 
ing to the operation of member 
companies. 

Mr. Miller stated that the present 
war is making all Americans more 
conscious and giving them a better 
understanding of the principles upon 
which the nation is founded and 
which made possible our present 
strong economic structure. He said 
that the telephone industry supplies 
a vital service on which much de- 
pends if these principles are con- 
tinued. He asked that telephone 
companies continue to render the 
most efficient telephone service re- 
gardless of the present restrictions on 
equipment, materials and manpower. 
He stated there is no doubt that 
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ABOVE: JOHN C. HERBERT (left), 

discussing with DAN SEITZ, also of 

series of articles on “Approved Main 
Practices’ which Mr. Seitz is writing 
LEPHONY. Mr. Seitz was official photographer 
at the Pennsylvania convention for TELEPHONY. 


Presiding at a convention session is 

R BLACK, Butler, vice president of 

ociation. Seated at the table is Ex- 

Secretary H. M. STEWART, Harris- 
burg. 


K. B. SCHOTTE (right) of Kittanning, 
# photographed at the Pennsylvania 
on with his son, BEN. Together they 
at Kittanning one of the most progres- 
ndependent telephone companies. 


BELOW: In the hotel lobby 
the cameraman photographed 
these two telephone executives 
from Ephrata, Pa.—C. E. EABY 
and BERTHA M. BROSSMAN. 


BELOW: Scene in hotel lobby as tele- 
phone men gathered to go into a 
convention session. 





ABOVE: 


MISS ELIZABETH BUNNY, Forty Fort, 


is shown demonstrating the mirrorphone at the 
traffic conference held during the Pennsylvania 


convention. 


ABOVE: Early one morning at the Pennsylvani 

convention this trio was photographed t 

Cameraman Dan Seitz (left to right): J. | 

BROWN and WALTER E. CARROLL, both « 

Port Jervis, N. Y., and HARRY HUETHE! 
Erie, Pa. 


BELOW: The feminine element at the regi 
tration desk of a convention is importat 
and at Pennsylvania are shown (left to right 
MRS. ROSE McMILLEN; MISS M. E. CUP 
NINGHAM (seated), secretary of the assoc 
ation, both of Harrisburg; FRIEDA COOPE 
(behind Miss Cunningham), Forty Fort, an 
MRS. PROUDFOOT, Harrisburg. 











telephone men and women will meet 
their responsibilities and that the 
industry already is showing an un- 
usually high degree of efficiency in 
carrying out its traditional spirit 
of service in emergencies. 

“The Industry From a National 
Standpoint,” was the subject of an 
address by Louis Pitcher, Chicago, 
executive vice president, United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Pitcher gave a resume 
of the problems facing the telephone 
industry in the present emergency 
and discussed such subjects as the 
proposed increase in the federal ex- 
cise taxes on telephone service, 
P-129 and P-130 priorities orders, 
the L-50 telephone rationing order, 
the rationing of tires for telephone 
vehicles, the recently-enacted wire 
control legislation, ete. 


Mr. Pitcher also gave an interest- 
ing report on telephone service in 
England under war conditions, such 
as replacements of men by women, 
employment of men operators at 
night and other changes which have 
taken place. 


He urged telephone people to tell 
the public about their difficulties and 
to keep the public posted on chang- 
ing conditions through advertising, 
inserts with the bills, interviews and 
other informative means which will 
result in maintaining better public 
relations. 

“What the War Effort Requires 
of the Telephone Industry” was the 
subject of an outstanding address 
by Francis X. Welch, special Wash- 
ington correspondent for TELEPH- 
ONY. This address was published in 
full in the May 30 issue. 


Lt. Col. Wm. C. Henry, United 
States Signal Corps and vice presi- 
dent of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, addressed 
the convention on “The Army and 
Independent Telephony.” Colonel 
Henry stated that the industry is 
playing a vital part in the war emer- 
gency and that the Army depended 
upon the industry for three specific 
services: (1) Furnishing equipment 
and supplies (2) furnishing trained 
personnel for the Signal Corps, and 
(3) providing efficient commercial 
facilities and services for both civil- 
ian and military needs. 

Colonel Henry stated that Maj. 
Gen. Dawson Olmstead, chief signal 
officer of the Army, has commended 
the telephone industry for the way 
in which it is meeting the demands 
placed upon it. The colonel reviewed 
the formation and sponsoring of Sig- 
nal Corps. units* made up of Inde- 
pendent telephone men by state as- 
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These gentlemen were photographed at the Penn- 
sylvania convention (left to right): WILFRED D. 
GILLEN, Harrisburg; HARRY R. MILLER, Myers- 
town, president of the state association, and LT. 
COL. WM. C. HENRY of the U. S. Signal Corps. 


Mr. Gillen and Colonel Henry were featured 


speakers on the program. 


sociations and individual operating 
companies. 

Several of these Signal Corps 
units have already been completed, 
Colonel Henry stated, and others are 
nearing completion. He urged spon- 
sors of the units to speed up their 
formation. 


Colonel Henry discussed the form- 
ing of the new 3-B Selective Service 
classification which was explained on 
page 24 of the May 16 issue of 
TELEPHONY. * 

The Signal Corps appreciates the 
way in which the telephone industry 
has met the war demands for com- 
munication service, Colonel Henry 
stated. He said it.is the consensus 
that there is no need for the govern- 
ment to consider taking over the 
operation of the telephone industry 
as was done in World War I. As an 
indication of this thought he re- 
ferred to recent actions of the Sig- 
nal Corps in turning over to com- 
mercial telephone companies the 
maintenance and operation of Army 
telephone systems in camps and 
cantonments. 

John H. Murdoch, Jr., president, 
Pennsylvania Water Works Associ- 
ation, presented an interesting ad- 
dress on “Utilities Pledge Allegi- 
ance.” Mr. Murdoch stated that all 
utilities owed allegiance to their 
stockholders, and that utilities should 
have a sufficient rate of return so 
they can pay a fair dividend to 
stockholders. He emphasized the 
point that all regulatory commis- 
sions should take note of this need 
when considering rate increase ap- 
plications. 

He also said that utilities owed 
allegiance to their subscribers to 
maintain good service in spite of 
labor and materials shortages. He 
emphasized the difficulty of doing 


this, but stated that utilities had to 
find ways and means of bringing it 
about. 

Allegiance to the governmen: in 
the present emergency is the out- 
standing function of utilities today, 
Mr. Murdoch declared, stating that 
everything these companies do and 
plan must be designed to help win 
the war. One way to efficiently serve 
the government is for every indi- 
vidual to do his own work and not 
worry about “the other fellow’s 
work.” Everyone has a specific job 
in the war effort and he must see 
that he takes care of that job, said 
Mr. Murdoch. 

“Collateral Benefits of the War 
Upon the Telephone Industry” was 
the subject of an address by Wilfred 
D. Gillen, Harrisburg, vice president, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gillen stated the telephone in- 
dustry will emerge from this war 
with tremendous advancements in 
the technical phases.of the business, 
improvements in management, and 
with a better appreciation of the 
value of telephone service by the 
public. 

He listed many technical improve- 
ments that have been developed 
since the war started in Europe and 
several “since Pearl Harbor,” which 
he stated will come into.common use 
after the war. 

Mr. Gillen stated that management 
will learn much about the conserva- 
tion of materials and manpower 
which will make for better opera- 
tions following the present conflict. 
Management today, more than ever, 
is considering every suggestion 
made by employes, which is and will 
be of great benefit, he declared. 

Because the public has been forced 
to reduce its use of telephone service 
and be satisfied with a subnormal 
standard of service because of the 
war, they will have a greater ap- 
preciation of the service they have 
been getting. Therefore, when the 
war is over the public will have a 
new realization of the part that tele- 
phone communication plays in the 
daily life of the nation. 


Conferences Held 

Friday afternoon, May 22, was de- 
voted entirely to conferences on ac- 
counting and commercial, plant, and 
traffic practices. Many interesting 
subjects were discussed which pri- 
marily dealt with the problems that 
have been caused by the war. 

The accounting and commercial 
committees held a joint conference. 

The auditing and accounting dis- 
cussion was led by Bertha M. Bross- 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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If We 


THE WAR CAN BE WON 


Unite On 


Home Front! 


By RUBY RILEY 
Associate Editor of TELEPHONY 


PART Ill. Radiant health and energy add to the adven- 


ture of living and in wartime are doubly important. This 


installment attempts to offer suggestions for attaining 


good health, with particular emphasis on proper foods. 


Contributing factors in tooth decay are given. (Previous 


installments in this series appeared in May 23 and 30 issues.) 


WISE PLAN of action should 
A be adopted by every telephone 
employe to better equip him- 
self for filling his niche in the war 
effort, and that should cover every- 
thing from the duties of his job to 
his physical health and state of 
mind. Busy people learn how to 
best direct their energies and pre- 
serve their health in order to ac- 
complish the most things with the 
greatest efficiency. They learn how 
to “cut corners” and to put first 
things first; there is a plan behind 
their activities. They have learned 
the emptiness of haphazard living 
and working; they must have a pur- 
pose to enjoy life to the fullest. 
Sometimes Destiny takes a hand as 
is the case in this war—and this 
challenge must be met with intelli- 
gence, courage and adaptability. 
Ironically, it has taken another 
world-wide war to make us appre- 
ciate the blessings of life and realize 
anew the responsibilities that rest 
upon us as civilized people. America 
wanted to shut her eyes to the trou- 
bles of the rest of the world and 
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wallow in her riches and plenty, but 
Providence had a different plan. The 
Bible teaches that we are our 
brother’s keeper and this war may 
prove the true meaning of that prin- 
ciple. And that brings us again to 
the individual and his place in the 
war program. 


Keeping Healthy Is an 
Individual Problem 


The adventure of living is multi- 
plied when we enjoy abundant health 
and energy, but in these war days 
there is an added significance. Our 
armed forces need our doctors, a large 
percentage of whom are going to 
war, and it is up to us at home to 
keep well to conserve the time and 
skill of those left to treat civilians. 
Medical Economics urges a “Spare 
the Doctor” campaign, as a patriotic 
gesture. 

But how can we keep well? That, 
again, is an individual problem. All 
kinds of general suggestions can be 
offered, but the energies and physi- 
cal requirements vary in every per- 
son and must be dealt with accord- 










You can be full of life and pep 
only if you enjoy good health. 
Everyone has a patriotic duty to 
keep healthy in order to meet the 
extra demands of war—and correct 
eating and health habits are important. 


ingly. The important thing is to be 
sufficiently interested in our body 
welfare to do something about it; 
delaying action may only mean 
postponing good health. 

There is much talk about “proper 
foods” and a “balanced diet,” but 
we must remember that the indi- 
vidual’s physical needs should de- 
termine the type and quantity of 
food intake. At any rate, foods 
make up a very important percent- 
age of good health. In addition to 
good food we must add: Fresh air, 
exercise, sunshine, rest, and water. 
Outdoor activity is a wonderful 
health builder any time during the 
year. 

One thing the average person ne- 
glects to do is drink sufficient 
water, which is one of the most 
necessary requisites of the body 
and is a miraculous purifier. Other 
liquids, such as tea, coffee and 
“cokes,” should not be considered 
a substitute for water. I know one 
girl who brags about the fact that 
she never drinks water but claims 
good health anyway, not realizing 
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youth is in her favor. She does 
admit almost a perpetual tiredness 
and nervousness. Wait until the 
years begin to creep up on her, 


with perhaps resulting kidney 
trouble, digestive ailments, an un- 
attractive complexion, impure 
blood and_ probably internal 


troubles of a serious nature. 


When you enter a store to buy a 
new dress or a suit of clothes, if 
you are a careful and wise shopper 
you want to know what kind of 
material has been used, if the work- 
manship is good, and, of course, it 
must be becoming. 

But when it comes to eating, too 
many of us merely observe the lat- 
ter—select what looks good to us. 
Then when the seams begin to 
burst, so to speak, and the founda- 
tion of our physical house begins 
to wobble, we fret because nature 
has failed us—not realizing that a 
house can only be as durable and 
sturdy as the quality of the mate- 
rials used in its construction. 


Improper Eating and 
Tooth Decay 


Dentists have done a rushing 
business for many years and an at- 
tempt to name causes probably will 
set up a deluge of criticism that 
will cause the writer to hastily 
close her desk and take an enforced 
vacation. But some of the things 
coming to my attention are worthy 
of comment here, and diet plays a 
leading part. The thorough mastica- 
tion of food has been proven to be 
of utmost importance in the care of 
the teeth—not to mention its aiding 
digestion. 


When America began inducting 
young men into military training 
the number of those rejected be- 
cause of poor teeth was alarming 
and offered concrete evidence of 
the deficiencies and improperness 
of our diet. That one thing should 
cause us to turn a critical eye on 
our eating habits. 

Bleeding gums are a serious prob- 
lem and indicate a deficiency of 
Vitamin C in the body and a high 
acid condition. An _ interesting 
thing noted about persons having 
bleeding gums is that frequently 
another body weakness is present, 
such as diseased tonsils or sinuses 
—all indicating a too-low intake of 
fresh fruits and salads that contain 
Vitamin C and other alkaline foods. 
Such a person is usually subject to 
colds, which breed in bodies having 
a high acid condition (and an acid 
condition is caused by too many 
starches and fats.) The important 


thing is to alkalyze the system—not 
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FOOD CHART FREE 


Knowledge of nutritive foods is the 
secret to good health, and readers 
may secure a free copy of a $2.00 
food chart by writing to TELEPHONY. 
Limited copies of this excellent food 
guide were furnished us by Edward 
McCollum, prominent nutritionist of 
Hollywood, Calif., who donated them 
for distribution to telephone people. 
This chart tells you what foods to buy 
having the highest vitamin and nutri- 
tive content so you will get the most 
for your money when you go shopping. 
Write at once for a free food chart! 











by a patent medicine but by the right 
foods. 

Dr. Harold G. Ray, prominent 
Chicago dentist, throughout his 
practice has prescribed Vitamin C 
for patients with bleeding gums that 
bordered dangerously close to gingi- 
vitis and pyorrhea. He also urges 
careful massage of the gums, fre- 
quent and correct brushing, regular 
trips to the dentist for cleaning 
the teeth. 


The importance of diet in children 
was indicated in this statement by 
Dr. Ray: “Diet is fundamentally im- 
portant in the growing tooth. How 
much effect it has on decay once it 
has attacked the tooth remains to 
be seen, with the exception of the 
fact that an over-abundance of car- 
bohydrates and sweets will stimulate 
decay in persons susceptible to decay. 
The average dental examination is 
by no means conclusive of the amount 
of decay present unless accompanied 
by thorough X-rays. Cavities may 
be present that are not easily dis- 
covered by dental tools.” 


One impressive cause of tooth de- 
cay discovered recently is that of 
Sugar, particularly candy or con- 
centrated forms of sweets which 
require mastication by the teeth. 
Dr. Vincent M. Johnson, Chicago 
dentist and instructor at North- 
western University, has conducted 
tests with his colleagues at the uni- 
versity to prove that sugar in the 
mouth causes tooth decay due to 
setting up a strong acid condition. 
Dr. Johnson explains that this acid 
condition is brought about by at 
least two or more types of bacteria 
found in the mouth of every human 
being. The bacteria live on the 
sugars and throw off acid which in 
turn decays the teeth. 

It is stressed by Dr. Johnson that 
some persons are more susceptible 
to tooth decay than others, due to 
the chemical composition of their 


bodies, therefore when they eat 
candy the rapidity with which the 
bacteria go to work is much gre:ter 
than in other individuals who seem 
to have a natural immunity to tooth 
decay. Hence, it follows that any- 
one having poor teeth can lessen 
the tendency toward decay by re- 
fraining from eating candy, jelly 
or preserves, even chewing gum 

It has been claimed that foods 
made from whole grains, such as 
bread and pastries, also contribute 
to tooth decay, although in lesser 
degree than candy. Dr. Johnson says 
the important thing to remember 
when eating anything sweet is to 
brush the teeth as quickly thereafter 
as possible; if that cannot be done, 
it is urged that water be used to 
thoroughly rinse the mouth and thus 
help reduce the acute acid condi- 
tion that is created. (This might be 
done privately for etiquette’s sake.) 

At the 1942 convention of the 


Chicago Dental Society, several 
dentists made interesting state- 
ments on tooth decay. Dr. Willa 


Yretsky of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
stated that much of the trouble 
young persons encounter through 
diseases of gums is traceable to the 
American habit of bolting sand- 
wiches and washing them down 
with soft drinks. Gingivitis can be 
caused by diet inadequacy which re- 
sults from bad habits in eating, it 
was stated. 


“This situation can be corrected 
only by education,” continued Dr. 
Yretsky. “Many young people as- 
sociate vitamins with medicine be- 
cause vitamins offer no pleasure 
to any of the senses. They should 
be taught from an early age that a 
variety of food offers keen pleasure 
both to the palate and the intellect 
and that sufficient time should be 
taken to enjoy it. Then a long step 
would have been taken away from 
diseases caused by nutritional dis- 
turbances.” 

Speaking before the dental con- 
vention, Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick, in 
charge of research at the North- 
western University School of Den- 
tistry, told of his studies which 
have shown that concentrated 
sugar is a strong contributing factor 
in tooth decay. Of the various sugar 
forms, glucose (refined cane sugar) 
and fructose are the most dangerous 
—the decalcification process starting 
within 15 minutes after they are 
eaten. Lactose (milk sugar) is least 
harmful, Dr. Fosdick said. 

All of this would indicate that 
sugar rationing may be beneficial 
to the American home, due to less 
intake by individuals. The purest 
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form of sweets is honey, and it is 
eaily digested by the _ body. 
Strained honey is especially delect- 
ab.e on breakfast foods and fresh 
fruits. 


Nu:rition for Victory 

\ growing consciousness that 
onivy a healthy nation can win a 
war has created an interest in 
foods such as America has never 
known. Victory gardens are being 
industriously worked this spring 
by everyone who could find a plot 
of ground. If the nutritive knowl- 
edge we gain about foods is only 
retained and practiced, future gen- 
erations will be healthier and 
sturdier. 

The modern American woman 
has been criticized for cooking too 
much out of a tin can and of not 





being the homemaker that her 
grandmother was, but it must not 
be overlooked that the average 
young woman of today lives a 
fuller and broader life—made pos- 
sible by modern conveniences and 
the privilege of earning her own 
living. She finds time to accom- 
plish an amazing number of things 
and right now she is pitching into 
the war effort with a courage and 
vigor equalled only by the men 
marching off to keep a date with 
Hitler and Hiroto. 


While fundamentally the house- 
wife is responsible for the health 
of her family, right now it is every- 
body’s job to learn about nutritive 
foods. There are six basic body ele- 
ments: Proteins, vitamins, fats and 
carbohydrates, minerals, and water. 


Whenever we 
about important 
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start thinking 
values of foods, 


vitamins first come to mind—Vita- 
mins A, B, C, D, E and G—and 
they are best known for their effect 
on living tissues (see page 28). But 
the major body-building minerals- 
16 of them—must not be overlooked: 
Calcium, carbon, chlorine, fluorine, 
hydrogen, iodine, iron, magnesium, 
manganese, nitrogen, oxygen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, silicon, sodium 
and sulphur. 

But what foods contain these 
vitamins and minerals? Unfortun- 
ately, nutrition is a subject sadly 
neglected in our educational sys- 
tems unless one enrolls in a special 
course. As children we usually eat 
what food is put before us, and as 
adults we frequently blunder along 
eating what appeals to us without 
much thought as to its nutritive 
content or whether it is suited to 


Va 


Here are suggested 
"fighting foods'' to 
give energy, strength 
and health to wage 
war on the home 
front: Milk; vege- 
tables; meat, poultry, 
fish or cheese; fruits, 
including a_ citrus 
fruit; eggs; potatoes; 
grain products. Let- 
uce is believed to be 
richest source of ALL 
vitamins. Celery and 
spinach are also good 


Courtesy, American Meat Institute 


our particular bodies. Usually it 
takes an illness or alarming extra 
pounds—or war—to make us food- 
conscious. 

One of the best guides to foods 
that I have ever seen is “The In- 
stant Food Guide” distributed by 
the McCollum Laboratories, Holly- 
wood, Calif. This very complete 
food chart lists the many varieties 
of meats, vegetables, fruits, cereals, 
etc., and indicates their food values 
according to composition—such as 
water, protein, fat, carbohydrates, 
mineral salts, cellulose—as well as 
their vitamin content, and the total 
calorie content per pound. Alkaline 
and acid foods are clearly designated, 
according to findings by the McCol- 
lum Laboratories. 

This excellent food guide sells 
for $2.00 but through special ar- 
rangement with Edward McCollum, 
eminent nutritionist and lecturer, a 


copy of it will be given free to 
readers of TELEPHONY who write us 
requesting the food chart. We have 
a limited supply on hand and they 
will be distributed to those who 
write first; if the demand should 
be greater than expected, we shall 
try to secure additional charts 
from Mr. McCollum to supply all 
readers desiring a copy. 

In these war days when thrift is 
necessary “to defeat the Axis,” we 
can shop much more wisely and get 
the most for our money if we know 
what foods contain the higher vita- 
min, calorie and mineral content. A 
food chart hanging on the kitchen 
wall simplifies making out the 
shopping list. 

Extensive tests are conducted in 
the McCollum Laboratories on the 
curative powers of foods, even in 
stubborn diseases such as arthritis. 
Many leading nutritionists agree 
that proper foods can prevent colds, 
and other illnesses, strengthen or 
correct some eye weaknesses, check 
bleeding gums, and even retard fall- 
ing and graying hair. (The use of 
vitamins to prevent gray hair was 
discussed in an article in the Febru- 
ary issue of Good Housekeeping and 
has attracted national attention.) 

Victor H. Lindlahr, noted nutri- 
tionist in New York City who is 
heard regularly over the radio, also 
tells of remarkable success in cur- 
ing diseases with proper foods. His 
book, “You Are What You Eat,” is 
recommended for reading because it 
thoroughly discusses foods and what 
they do to the body. 

In discussing vitamins, the writer 
believes Vitamin C should receive 
special attention. Its source is in raw 
fruits and vegetables; cooking or 
long exposure to the air will damage 
or destroy it. The best source of 
Vitamin C is in citrus fruits 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, limes 
as. well as raw tomatoes, straw- 
berries, fresh pineapple, lettuce, raw 
cabbage, apples, cantaloupe, peaches. 
Vitamin C does many things: Pre- 
vents bleeding gums and aids in 
healing tissues following tooth ex- 
tractions, relieves arthritic condi- 
tions, aids in alkalizing the system to 
prevent colds and sinus troubles. 
Fuller value from citrus fruits is de- 
rived when they are eaten separately 
from other food. It is suggested that 
your orange juice in the morning be 
drunk about a half hour before the 
rest of breakfast. Mixing starches 
and citrus fruits sometimes causes 
gas to form. 

Of course, good health means 
adopting sensible eating and health 
habits, and prescribing “a balanced 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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UYING of the aerial line is im- 
portant even though necessary 
materials may be difficult to ob- 
tain during wartime. Progressive tele- 
phone men in some localities have 
learned that good, although inexpen- 
sive, guying may be had by using high- 
tensile strength wire in lieu of mes- 
senger strand. Guy clamps and other 
hardware is eliminated by the use of 
special compression type sleeves for 
attaching the ends. It is believed this 
method of guying has great possibili- 
ties. 


The writer enjoyed a pleasant hou) 
with W. J. (Bill) MclIlvane, sales man- 
ager, and F. E. Leib, engineer, of the 
Copperweld Steel Co. It now appears 
certain that copper-steel wire will per- 
form a wonderful service in the war 
effort during the present copper 
shortage. Bill states that his company 
has set up an engineering office in 
Washington for the duration of the 
emergency to assist us with our prob- 
lems. 


Because of the ever increasing tele- 
phone traffic, existing lines and equip- 
ment are now being taxed to the utmost 
to carry the load. Lines must be -im- 
proved and extended, in many cases, 
to do double duty. Full use should be 
made of phantom, composite and 
simplex circuits. We would be pleased 
to hear from telephone men as to how 
these problems have been solved in 
their exchanges. We feel certain your 
experience will be read with interest 
by readers of TELEPHONY. 


We have always felt that telephone 
companies should exert a greater ef- 








fort to develop side lines of communica- 
tion such as fire and burglar alarms, 
signal and traffic control systems. Our 
theory in this connection is that the 
telephone company with cables in all 
parts of a town or city is in a better 
position to furnish and maintain con- 
trol circuits than any other agency. 
It is, therefore, believed that when this 
war is over many telephone companies 
will be called upon to furnish some of 
these special services. A private fire 
alarm or sprinkler system in a school 
or factory may be connected to the 
central fire station by the use of a 
pair in the telephone company’s cable. 
Burglar alarms and guard systems of 
the infra red ray or capacity type may 
be connected to the local police station. 
This arrangement will benefit both the 
telephone company and the community. 


A considerable amount of solder is 
required to seal the ends of paper-in- 
sulated, lead-covered telephone cables. 
This is an important factor when the 
current tin shortage is considered. 
Various types of special solder and 
other materials have been suggested 
for this purpose. One special solder 
now being tested is 10-90 per cent 
antimony lead. We shall be pleased 
to receive your ideas regarding the 
sealing of cable ends without the use 
of tin-bearing solder. 


Ezra Stevens of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co., Waltham, Mass., was a 
surprise visitor in Washington recently. 
Steve informs me that his company 
is terribly busy these days, but so 
far they have been able to meet all 
demands. 








MARKING OF CABLE: Wesley 
Cole, Signal Corps Engineer of Omaha, 
Neb., sends the accompanying pictures 
showing the marking of cables in the 
office vault. It will be noted that the 
cable number and the count are sten- 
ciled on each cable splice. This ar- 
rangement will be found a great con- 
venience when cables are being traced 
for trouble or any other reason. 

Metal tags properly stenciled are con- 
sidered more satisfactory than painted 
letters and numerals for the identifica- 
tion of cables in manholes. 





Lower view of cables | and 2 in a cable vault 
Proper marking of cables is a great convenience 
to the plant man. 
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Upper view of cables | and 2 in a cable vault, 
showing markings. 
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Uniflex 


CABLE TERMINAL 


Built. up of standard units to produce com- 
pletely flexible unprotected cable terminals for 
pole mounting in wood or metal pole houses 
or for pedestal mounting in underground or 
parkway cable distribution systems. Units can 
be quickly added together to furnish cable ter- 
mination of almost any size, arrangement and 
dimension. Triangular design of beavy gal- 
vanized steel cable chamber makes for ade- 
quate interior space for cable forming and 
connecting. Bakelite face plates, fitted with 
non-corrosive studs, are clamped and gasket 
sealed on one or more sides of chamber when 
required for 52 pairs in pole, wall or cabinet 
mounting. Can take three plates of 78 pairs 
jor pedestal mounting. Face plates bave one 
piece moulded fanning strips with white num- 
bering strips for identification markings. Bot- 
tom plate accommodates two or more self- 
soldering nozzles. Each unit only 12," bigh. 


INGENIOUS DESIGN 


W HEN COOK engineers approach a task in design they do so with a 
full knowledge of the ultimate service and installation requirements. It 
was this knowledge of service requirements that resulted in the ingeniously 
designed triangular cable chamber of the new Uniflex Cable Terminal— 
a feature which reduces the size of the Uniflex to approximately half of 
that of the ordinary cable terminal, binding post chamber or pot head and 
provides space for as many as 78 pairs of terminals per single Uniflex unit. 
Uniflex offers scores of new features in flexibility, working convenience 
and economy. Get full information at once. Uniflex Terminals are sold 


by all telephone equipment manufacturers and supply houses. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE + CHICAGO 


JUNE 6, 1942 
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Among the sweeping changes which are taking place on the nation's 
industrial front is the increasing diversion of manpower for service in the 


armed forces and in the war industries. 


One result of this trend is the enforced curtailment of our field personnel 
and our promotional services generally—due in part to men being drafted 
or called to active service under reserve commissions, and in part to the 
necessity for calling in trained men from the field to take over important 
war production duties. It is probable also that increased rationing of 
transportation facilities will further handicap our efforts. We are confident 
that our customers will understand these changes are not a neglect of their 


interests, but only an unavoidable result of conditions in a nation at war. 


There are, however, many things which we can and will continue to do 


to help our customers. 


We will continue our efforts to keep in the field a sufficient force of 
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experienced personnel to aid and advise our customers under the increas- 
ingly difficult conditions to come. 


We will help our customers in every way we can to meet the complex 
problems of procuring materials from the steadily diminishing supplies which 
rationing permits. 


We will continue to extend the benefit of our experience and technique 
in the difficult and important task of making existing equipment carry the 
increased wartime load. 


We will give our customers every possible help in devising ways and 
means of maintaining, repairing, or rebuilding their present equipment so 
that it will continue in useful service with a minimum of drain upon the 
nation's raw material resources. 


In short, we will make every constructive effort, insofar as it will not 
interfere with the prosecution of the war, to help our customers continue 
the high standard of service they are rendering to their subscribers, and to 
maintain the friendly and helpful cooperation we have shared in the past. 


ELECTRIC 





WACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 


D COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Possessions: 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Telephone Manufacturers 
Committee Meets 

The personnel of the new WPB 
Telephone Equipment and _ Supplies 
Manufacturers Industries Advisory 
Committee, which has been organized 
to assist the WPB Communications 
Branch in considering an amendment 
of the L-50 conservation order freezing 
the use of critical materials in tele- 
phone manufacturing except those 
needed for essential construction and 
for maintenance and repair, and in per- 
fecting complete conversion of the tele- 
phone industry into war production, was 
announced last week. The committee 
was to have held its first meeting June 
4 with Leighton H. Peebles, chief of 
the Communications Branch, and Bruce 
H. McCurdy, head of its telephone 
section. 

The committee is composed of F. R. 
McBerty, president, North Electric 
Manufacturing Co.; A. F. Gibson, as- 
sistant treasurer, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co.; M. K. 
McGrath, president, Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co.; P. W. Conrad, 
president, Automatic Electric Com- 
pany; E. W. Rodormer, vice president, 
Reliable Electric Co.; Walter Hassel- 
horn, president, Cook Electric Co.; R. 
W. Siemund, vice president, Leich Sales 
Corp.; W. L. Runzel, Sr., president, 
Runzel Cord & Wire Co.; Fred Clark, 
merchandise manager, Western Elec- 
tric Co. and R. A. Gantt, vice president, 
International Standard Electric Corp. 
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Pacific T. & T. Appoints Woman 
To Assistant Vice Presidency 

When Miss Ida C. Tierney was re- 
cently appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at San Francisco, she be- 
came the first woman on the Pacific 
Coast to attain this position in the 
telephone business. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made by N. R. Powley, president 
of the telephone company, who said 
that the promotion of Miss Tierney 
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of the Industry 





recognizes her high ability as an out- 
standing representative of the more 
than 24,000 women employed by the 
company. 

Beginning telephone work in the 
early 1900’s, when she went to San 
Francisco from Amador City, Miss 
Tierney has held many _ responsible 
positions, including those of chief op- 
erator, principal of the operators’ train- 
ing school, employe advisor, and su- 
pervisor of women’s health course ac- 
tivities, and has been located in various 
coast cities. 

Among the high points in Miss Tier- 
ney’s career, thus far, have been her 
service as evening chief operator at 
the time of the San Francisco fire of 
1906, when operators sat on boards 
and barrels while operating the first 
switchboard placed in service after the 
disaster. In the last war, she was as- 
signed by the company to direct the 
training of telephone operators for 
service overseas with the United States 
Army. Many of these young women 
spoke both English and French, and 
were the only women other than nurses, 
to be sent overseas by the government. 





IDA C. TIERNEY 


Free Use of Patents Offered 
To U. S. by I. T. & T. 

The International Telephone & Teie- 
graph Corp. has offered to the United 
States government the free use of all 
its patents and those of its subsidiaries, 
both here and abroad, for the duration 
of the war and six months thereafter, 
Col. Sosthenes Behn, president, dis- 
closed recently. In addition, he said, 
such patents were being made avail- 
able without charge to manufaciurers 
engaged in the production of war 
equipment. 

Writing in the corporation’s annual 
report for 1941, Colonel Behn said that 
at the end of the year the I. T. & 
T. system had about 9,200 patents and 
more than 450 trade marks in 61 coun- 
tries, and about 5,100 patent and 40 
trade-mark applications pending in 
38 countries. These figures, he added, 
did not include patents of German sub- 
sidiaries of the corporation since in- 
formation about them was not avail- 
able. 

I. T. & T. laboratories and factories, 
Colonel Behn reported, are engaged 
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nc w principally in the development and 
production of radio equipment in all 
ficids and also of telephone equipment. 
A rout 25 per cent of this production 
w:s for export to countries in the 
Western Hemisphere and the balance 
wis going to the armed and related 
services of the United Nations. 

‘onsolidated operating results of the 
|. T. & T. system for 1941 show a 
net loss of $193,218, after all expenses, 
taxes and other charges, contrasted to 
a net income of $27,219 in 1940. These 
figures include accounts of the parent 
company and engaged 
primarily in the operation of telephone 
properties in the West Indies and 
South America and certain domestic 
subsidiaries. 


subsidiaries 


Results of the International Stand- 
ard Electric Corp. and its subsidiaries, 
located in various countries of Europe 
and the Far East, and the accounts 
of German subsidiaries, Spanish sub- 
sidiaries, the Shanghai Telephone Co., 
the American Cable & Radio Corp., and 
Mexican subsidiaries were not included 
in the financial statements for either 
1941 or 1940. 

Plans are now under way, the report 
discloses, for the consolidation into a 
single company of the International 
Telephone & Radio Manufacturing 
Corp. and the Federal Telegraph Co. 
The two companies, engaged in re- 
search and the production of communi- 
cations equipment, now employ more 
than 3,500 workers and had combined 
sales last year of $5,465,000, most of 
which was for war equipment. 

Telephones in operation by subsid- 
iaries of the corporation totaled 1,- 
087,434 at the end of 1941, exclusive 
of stations operated by the Shanghai 
Telephone Co. This was an increase of 
54,679 over 1940, or 5.2 per cent. 
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New Signal Corps School 
Named After Col. Murphy 

The new Signal Corps School at 
Hobe Sound, Fla., has been named 
Camp Murphy in honor of Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam H. Murphy who was killed while 
acting as communications specialist of 
the United Nations high command in 
the Far East, ‘it has been announced 
by the War Department. Col. Hugh 
Mitchell, who until recently has been 
on duty in the Communications Co- 
ordination Branch of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, has been named 
commandant at Camp Murphy. 

Camp Murphy, now under construc- 
tion, is located about 15 miles from 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and will be 
used to train officers and men in the 
installation and operation of aircraft 
warning devices. 


Colonel Mitchell was formerly a 
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COL. WM. H. MURPHY 


member of the faculty of the Signal 
Corps School at Fort Monmouth and 
has served as Division Signal Officer 
in Hawaii. Since 1933 he has been 
active in the procurement and inspec- 
tion of Signal Corps equipment. He 
was born in Ohio, graduated from the 
U. S. Military Academy in 1916, and 
received a Master’s degree from Yale 
in 1924. He is also a graduate of the 
Command and General Staff School. 

The distinguished career of the late 
Colonel Murphy justifies this honor to 
his memory. He did much to de- 
velop the radio beam used by both 
military and commercial airplanes and 
developed various types of radio equip- 
ment now in use by the Army. After 
research work in Germany and with 
the Marconi Co. of America, he did 
some experimenting in aviation, radio, 
and between 1926 and 1929 was in 
charge of the Signal Corps labora- 
tories at Fort Monmouth. He served 
several years with the Research and 
Development Division of the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer in Washington 
and two years as a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Fort Monmouth Signal 
Corps School. 
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Aids Signal Corps In 
Recruiting Women 

To aid the Army’s Signal Corps in 
its drive to recruit women as junior 
engineers, the Women’s Bureau in 
Washington, D. C., has issued a state- 
ment explaining what the work will be 
and how women high-school graduates 
can apply for vital civilian jobs in war 
plants. 

Hundreds of women are needed, the 
bureau said, to serve as government 
inspectors in private plants making 
radio, telephone and other equipment 
for Army use. The offer is open to 
young women who have a mathemati- 


COL. HUGH MITCHELL 


cal and scientific bent and education; 
qualified persons are urged to register 
with the third district of the United 
States Civil Service Commission in 
Philadelphia. 

Girls selected to serve as inspectors 
with the Signal Corps will receive $120 
monthly during a training period of 
six to nine months, and will start regu- 
lar work at $135 a month. 

The work such an inspector would 
be doing is vital to the war effort, the 
Women’s Bureau asserted. 

“Should she pass by a defective piece 
of equipment,” the appeal for recruits 
reads, “the outcome of a military cam- 
paign might be affected. Far from the 
scene of battle she works vigilantly in 
a manufacturing plant, seated in a 
wire cage before an immense and intri- 
cate testing board of dials and controls 
and of voltmeters, testing voltage out- 
put, resistance, power output and all- 
round performance. 

“She measures in amperes, ohms, 
volts, farads and henrys—many of the 
readings being taken in milliunits. Or 
she might be trained for work in the 
inspection service in the manufacture 
of telephone equipment, wire or cable. 
The course for any one group of stu- 
dents is pointed to one special field.” 

Candidates must have the equivalent 
of a regular four-year high-school 
course with six successfully completed 
units in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics or drafting, or a total of six 
units in any combination of these 
courses. Night school or college train- 
ing also is acceptable. The age limits 
for trainees are from 20% to 35 years. 
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Petitions for Dissolution 

The Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
Co. at Valparaiso, Ind., filed a petition 
of dissolution May 29 with the secre- 
tary of state at Indianapolis. 
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N ORDER for any business to func- 

tion smoothly, economically and 

efficiently, sound standards must be 
established. One of the most important 
standardization jobs in the telephone 
industry is the establishment of uni- 
form operating methods and practices 
traffic, 
commercial, accounting and plant. 


in the various departments: 


A standard practice is a carefully 
thought-out method of performing a 
task, an accepted or established rule 
set up by authority as a model. 

In the traffic department, operating 
methods are standardized in order that 
calls, particularly long distance, may 
be completed with the least possible 
delay. Standardization of phraseology 
used by switchboard operators results 
in a universal telephone language, as it 
were, enabling operators to have a 
correct understanding of the work in 
progress thus resulting in a conserva- 
tion of toll circuit usage and operator’s 
time by eliminating the need for un- 
necessary conversation. 

The standardization of operating 
practices and phraseology in the han- 
dling of telephone calls is equally as 
important as the standardization of 
products developed in the various 
manufacturing plants throughout the 
nation. 

Without the use of standard operat- 
ing routines and practices, the chief 
operator in the central office would be 
constantly besieged with questions re- 
quiring a decision. Standard operating 
routines help to reduce the pressure 
under which the chief operator and 
supervisory people work and lessen the 
constant demand upon their time. 

The use of established operating 
routines decreases the jurisdictional 
conflicts between individuals, depart- 
ments and companies and the contro- 
versies with customers. In most cases, 
this is brought about by solving prob- 
lems in advance so that they never 
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The 
Operator's 
Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone Association 





BE ENTHUSIASTIC 


No one does a job well when 
he is bored. In everything you 
do are qualities which can arouse 
enthusias:n. 

Once you have decided on a 
task and discovered interest in it, 
there is no reason why you should 
not take advantage of the fact 
that you do everything better 
when interested. The possession 
of enthusiasm is half the secret 
of success, its arousal an art, and 
if you believe that there are 
interests in every setting to 
quicken you, you will find them. 

DAvip SEABURY and ALFRED 
UHLER, from book “How to Get 
Things Done.” 











come before the chief operator or 
supervisor. 

It has been well said that “standard- 
ization consists in finding out through 
research the best way of doing a thing, 
and then doing it that way—until a 
better way is discovered. And stand- 
ardization is a major factor in con- 
serving the time, the resources and the 
mental energy necessary to find a 
better way. Thus, research and stand- 
ardization are complementary factors 
in an advancing industry.” 

When an operator uses a standard 
practice or phrase, she may be sure 
careful thought and consideration was 
given to the establishment of this par- 
ticular routine or phrase and that, 
for the time being, it is the most prac- 
tical thing to use. 

In answer to the query, “Is it possi- 
ble to deviate from standard practice 
on a person-to-person call when the 
terminating toll center knows the tele- 
phone will not answer and suggests an 


alternate number immediately?”, we 
answer by saying, where conditions 
warrant, we may deviate from the es- 
tablished practice. In the particular 
case in question, if for example, the 
operator in the terminating office is 
rendering secretarial service and has 
been authorized by the subscriber to 
transfer his calls to a different num- 
ber or where a subscriber has made 
arrangements with the telephone com- 
pany to transfer his calls, it would 
naturally result in a deviation from 
the standard practice. However, the 
operator should not deviate from the 
standard operating practice if she is 
merely assuming that the called tele- 
phone will not answer. She should ring 
the called number and if it does not 
answer she may volunteer further in- 
formation which may be helpful in 
completing the call. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Is it possible to deviate from stand- 
ard practice on a person-to-person 
call, when the TTC operator knows 
the telephone will be DA, and sug- 
gest an alternate number immedi- 
ately? 


2. What is the definition for ‘‘connect- 
ing company”? 


3. Should we be too much concerned 
when a customer places a person-to- 
person call and receives a “u re- 
port,” cancels the call and later we 
recognize that a_ station-to-station 
call is placed to the same party? 


4. On a ticket locate, should more than 
one number be written on the face 
of the ticket at the terminating toll 
center office? 


5. When you receive an In Collect 
ticket to a coin station and it is 
AG’d to a private number, do you 
still time the ticket? 

The answers to these questions are 

presented on page 30. 
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Everyone wants Constant Potential Charging because it in- 
sures the best possible telephone operation and because it charges 
the storage batteries under conditions favorable to maximum life. 

The chart shows how the Raytheon RectiChargeR meets 
every telephone requirement for Constant Potential DC under all 
operating conditions. 








View 
with cover 
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VARIABLE LOAD 
OVERLOAD 


VARYING AC LINE VOLTAGE 
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All of this is accomplished without moving parts and makes 
the RecriChargeR ideal for unattended operation. Manufacturing Company 

We will be very glad to send you further information or 
answer any specific questions that you may want to ask. 


Vik Ww N 


172 Willow Street, Waltham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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The War Can Be 
Won If .... 


(Continued from page 17) 





diet” that would fit every person is 
impossible because the needs of one 
person’s body will be different from 
the next fellow. However, for any- 
one in reasonably good health, his 
daily diet should include: Milk; 
eggs; meat; plenty of vegetables 
(besides potatoes), salads preferably 
lettuce, raw cabbage, tomatoes, 
salad greens; fresh fruits; cereals 
and enriched bread; butter and a 
reasonable amount of other fat; 
sweets in moderation. 


When a meal consists of all cooked 
foods it can hardly be considered 
“a balanced diet’”—and therein lies 
the bugaboo of the working classes 
who have to eat in restaurants, at 
least once a day and sometimes 
oftener. A lunch reasonable enough 
to fit the pocketbook of the average 
working person seldom includes a 
salad—and that is important—and 
often only one vegetable (usually po- 
tatoes, unfortunately ). Dessert prob- 
ably consists of ice cream, rice pud- 
ding or bread pudding (starches). 
Such a daily diet is sadly lacking in 
all vitamins. 

The most common failing in public 
eating places, and homes too, is a 
too-starchy menu—potatoes, maca- 
roni, spaghetti, noodles, rice, for in- 
stance—and not enough fresh fruits 
and vegetables. That is partly due 
to starchy foods being inexpensive— 
but eventually their cost is greater 
because of the ill health often 
resulting. A too-starchy diet may 
create an acid condition which is the 
perfect setting for illness — colds, 
“pimply” complexions, sluggish sys- 
tems that foster serious internal dis- 
ease, and many things too numerous 
to mention here. 


To make matters worse, with 
starchy meals the beverage is usu- 
ally coffee—and then the victim 
wonders why he gets “heartburn” 
or stomach pains and he runs to the 
drug store for a patented pill. 


Many business girls—and men, 
too—use a lunch hour for nearly 
everything else but eating properly. 
Grabbing a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee is a questionable practice, un- 
less great care is used to balance the 
diet at breakfast and dinnertime. 
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One of the most nutritive salads is 


that made from lettuce or green 
cabbage, which are high in vitamin 
content, and would go far to help 
balance one’s daily diet. 


Preparing and Cooking 
Foods Are Important 


Home cooking is still the best not 
only from the taste standpoint but 
because it is more likely to have 
greater nutritive content. Restau- 
rants necessarily have to prepare 
food in large quantities and hold in 
readiness to serve over long periods, 
thereby losing some of the food con- 
tent and flavor. 

One nationally known restaurant 
in Chicago has made good use of the 
pressure-cooker method of preparing 
vegetables, and under this method 
the vegetables are prepared fre- 
quently with a minimum of cooking 





should be kept cool—and coverei. 

Miss J. M. Naismaith, dietitian for 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
says: “Canned and frozen foods are 
a great convenience, and although 
quick modern methods in canning 
and freezing are said to preserve 
the vitamins, nothing takes the plac 
of fresh fruits and vegetables fo) 
flavor and food value. Certainly no 
one should be found guilty of using 
canned foods during the months our 
markets are flooded with farm prod- 
ucts.” 

Now that tin has become a scarce 
critical item, housewives and work- 
ing bachelor girls will be encouraged 
to serve fresh vegetables instead of 
canned goods. Besides, our canned 
goods are greatly needed for our 
armed forces—expected to be nearly 
four million men by 1943—since 
fresh vegetables and fruits are 








Courtesy, LONG LINES 


How to properly cook and serve foods so they will retain the highest nutritive 
value is the challenge facing every woman today, whether a housewife or in 
business. 


time and water and it is claimed that 
a high nutritive content is retained. 
Furthermore, the natural colors are 
maintained. 

It formerly was a familiar house- 
hold practice to use baking soda in 
cooking, but it has been definitely 
proved that the soda destroys food 
values and hence should never be 
used. The green color of vegetables 
can be retained by cooking quickly 
in a small amount of boiling water 
—have water hot, drop vegetables in 
and cover; the steam hastens cook- 
ing. Long, slow cooking destroys 
vitamins. Do not use too much water 
in boiling vegetables for vitamins 
may then be lost; probably more 
vitamins are poured down the sink 
with the juices from cooked vege- 
tables than get into the stomach 
from eating. 

The wise housewife will serve 
fruits, salads and vegetables while 
fresh in order not to lose vitamins 
from exposure to air. It is better to 
squeeze fruit juices to order, as oxi- 
dation decreases their vitamin con- 
tent if left standing. All stored foods 





difficult to transport over long dis- 
tances and overseas. Therefore, it 
will be a patriotic move to maintain 
canned goods on the pantry shelf for 
emergencies only, and for everyday 
living let’s take full advantage of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables with 
which our United States is blessed. 

Miss Naismaith stresses that ice- 
box leftovers should be used as soon 
as possible. Left-over cooked vege- 
tables are best used in a salad, as re- 
heating never improves the flavor. 
The same frequently applies to meat, 
and it is often better served cold 
than an attempt made to reheat it. 

“The different seasons of the year 
should be kept in mind when plan- 
ning the menus,” says the Canadian 
dietitian. “Serve light, easily di- 
gested food in the summer and 
heavier food, which provides more 
energy, in the winter.” 


Preserve Home Equipment 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion tells us that our household 
equipment must last for the dura- 
tion, and that after May 31 no new 
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The improved motor-driven Calculagraphs do away with the trouble 

of winding the main spring. Being electrically operated, they 

automatically keep the correct time. Are also easier to read. 
Require less space on switchboard. 


Why not replace your old models with this more MODERN 

type? 
The Calculagraph tells exactly when each call is started and 
figures accurately the elapsed time to the second. Prints 
this information on toll tickets for permanent records. 


Write for full particulars. 


Calculagraph Company 
Main Office and Plant: 
310 Sussex St. Harrison, N. J. 


— CALCULAGRAPH 


























Accurate Toll Timing 
to the Second! 


Not a Chance to 
Break in Here, Joe 
—It’s a Black Beauty 


If you're using Black Beauty Poles you'll know 
you can relax and ignore termites, fungi, decay 
n and other such hazards. You know, as we do, 
that marauding insects (and other pole enemies) 
are no nightmare for your lines. You know 
they’re shut out by the Texas ‘‘empty cell”’ 
method of creosoting and can't rob your poles 
of their strength, leave them weakened and 
ready to topple at the first big wind. 











1- And you'll agree, the more Black Beauty Poles 
in in use now the fewer replacements there will 
be in years to come. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 
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BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KANSAS CITY. LOS AMGELES. RICHMOND (VA) AND SAM FRANCISCO 
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generally strengthening body 


green leafy vegetables. 


stability. 


an excellent source. 


rially increased by sunshine. 


and fresh pineapple. 





What Are the Vitamins? 


VITAMIN A—Promotes growth, induces normal assimilation, and by 
tissues protects against infections. 
Sources of Vitamin A include animal fats, such as cod liver oil, halibut 
liver oil, butter and dairy products containing fats, yellow grains and 


VITAMIN B—Promotes and stimulates digestion, encourages nervous 
Vitamin B is damaged by heat and may therefore be 
destroyed by cooking. Its sources include most raw fresh foods ex- 
cept sugars, starches, vegetable oils and poor animal fats. Yeast is 


VITAMIN C—Aids in preventing malnutrition, arthritic tendencies, 
tooth decay and scurvy, particularly bleeding gums. It is lost by soak- 
ing or cooking foods in water or light liquids. Good sources are raw 
fruits and vegetables (particularly citrus fruits, lettuce, celery, etc.) 

VITAMIN D—Aids in the assimilation of mineral salts and helps to pre- 
vent rickets. It is not as easily destroyed as the other vitamins. It is 
found in cod liver oil, eggs, milk and sunripened fruits. It is mate- 


VITAMIN E—Contributes to the prevention of sterility and stimulates the 
organs of reproduction. It is found in all whole grains, some vegetable 
oils, egg yolks, lettuce and soya beans. 


VITAMIN G—Gives sturdy growth and appetite, aids in maintaining a 
youthful pliable condition of body, prevents pellagra and malnutri- 
tion. It is found in lean meat, green leafy vegetables, yeast, bananas, 











electrical equipment for home use 
will be made, although replacement 
parts will be available for some time 
to come. Now is the time for the 
housewife to enlist the cooperation 
of her whole family to help take 
care of such things as the kitchen 
stove, refrigerator, electric iron, 
toaster, etc. 

The refrigerator and the stove de- 
serve special attention, since they 
are so necessary in the preparation 
of foods. Defrosting the refrigera- 
tor regularly is important because 
when too much frost accumulates a 


| heavier load is placed on the motor; 


overcrowding with food may cause 
the same condition. When the mo- 
tor becomes noisy it may be time 
to have the refrigerator checked and 
oiled before a serious break occurs 
that will require repairs. 

Keeping the stove clean is an 


| easier task when we take care not to 


let foods boil over. If the flame in 
every gas burner is clear, blue and 
quiet then your stove is functioning 
well. If not, it is suggested that the 


| burners may need to be cleaned; 


they can be boiled in washing soda 
and water, or cleaned in some other 
manner. 


(Epitor’s NoTE: Due to shortage 
of space in this issue, it has been 
decided to hold over for publication 
in next week’s issue that part of Miss 
Riley’s article dealing with mental 
health as well as some suggested 
health practices by Dr. Leverett D. 
Bristol, health director, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Blind Telephone Woman 
Dies in Missouri 

Funeral services were held May 10 
at Salem, Mo., for Mrs. Mary E. Bruce, 
85 years old, who, despite blindness 
with which she became afflicted more 
than 40 years ago, established in 1902 
and successfully operated until 1927 
the Salem telephone system. 

Mrs. Bruce, who was born in Iron 
county, Mo., went to Salem in 1880 
with her husband, the late T. A. Bruce. 
Shortly after she became blind, she 
founded the telephone exchange, which 
she sold to other interests when she 
retired. During the first World War 
she attracted national attention by her 
war activities and extensive knitting 
for soldiers, despite her handicap. She 
was a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and active in 
other activities at Salem for many 
years. 

VV 


A. T. & T. Directors Declare 
Dividend Payment 

The directors of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at their meeting 
May 20 declared a quarterly dividend 
of $2.25 per share, payable Wednesday, 
July 15, 1942, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Monday, June 
15, 1942. 

Vv 


Service Restored After Fire 
Fire destroyed the Southern Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. exchange at Glen- 
dale, Ky., on April 19. Prompt work 
by the company, however, resulted in 
quick re-establishment of service. 
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ODOT Issues Order on 
Operation of Vehicles 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
recently issued General Order No. 5, 
effective June 1, setting forth certain | 
rules pertaining to the conservation of | 
motor equipment. Excerpts of the pro- | 
visions of the order affecting operating 
telephone companies follow: 


Definitions. The term “private car- 
rier” includes telephone companies. 

Elimination of Waste. On and after 
the effective date specified herein, every 
private carrier shall: 

Eliminate waste in operations and 
conserve and properly maintain tires, 
motor truck equipment and other fa- 
cilities necessary in conducting the 
transportation by the carrier, and cur- 
tail schedules to the extent necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this order. | 

Loading and Operating Require- 
ments. On and after the effective date 
specified herein, no private carrier 
shall: 

Operate a motor truck transporting 
a gross load which exceeds by more 
than 20 per cent of its capacity. (A 
table showing capacity of motor trucks 
was issued with the order.) 

Use a circuitous route in any trans- 
portation movement. 

Operations by Special Authority. The 
provisions of this order shall not apply 
to any motor truck which is engaged 
in a movement that is authorized by 
special or general permit of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

Records and Reports. Every private 
carrier shall prepare and maintain 
such records, and make such reports, 
as the Office of Defense Transportation 
may hereafter require for the purpose 
of this order, and keep such records 
available and open for inspection at 
all reasonable times for investigation 
by that office. 


A statement accompanying the order 
is quoted in part as follows: 


“In 1941 approximately 700,000 new 
trucks were put in service in the 
United States. For the two year period, 
1942 and 1943, there are available for 
all purposes only about 150,000 new 
trucks. 

“The normal rate of depletion re- 
moves approximately 420,000 motor 
trucks from service each year. Consid- 
ering the rate of depletion, along with 
the limited number of trucks available 
for replacement, it is obvious that we 
are faced with an _ ever-diminishing 
amount of motor truck equipment. At 
the same time we have the problem of 
transporting an ever-increasing volume 
of traffic. 

“The best information available in- 
dicates that there will be less than one- 
third of the number of motor truck 
tires available for rationing during the 
year 1942 than were sold during the 
year 1941. This will result in many 
trucks going out of service, due to the 
shortage of new tires and materials for 
retreading present tires.” 


A forthcoming amendment of the tire | 
rationing regulations, effective June 1, | 
1942, to be issued by the Office of Price | 
Administration provides that local 
rationing boards shall refuse to grant | 
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@ Thousands of linemen know that Whitney Blake Drop 
Wire has got something extra in insulation and strength 
that means longer life. These veterans know by experience. 


Forty-three years making telephone wire has brought to 
Whitney Blake researchers every known service need. And 
Whitney Blake wire shows its superiority in service. 


For example: Our insulation is not simply standard, but sev- 
eral steps ahead. It’s not merely good, it’s extra good, extra 
thorough in its protection against abrasion, extra resistant 
to heat, sun, water and continuous moisture. The “must” 
tests that insulation on drop and other wires meet in Whitney 
Blake laboratories are rougher, harder, more exacting than 
the tests of mother nature. Whitney Blake’s extra value 
brings you the practical, persistent economy of Longer Life! 
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JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Executive Offices 

20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 

Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 

Principal Cities of the United States 


certificates to applicants when the tire 
to be replaced has been rendered use- 
less and non-cappable through deliber- 
ate neglect. Should any applicant de- 
liberately drive his tires beyond the 
point at which they could be recapped, 
he will be denied a certificate. Also ap- 
plicants who have ruined their tires by 
overlapping will be denied certificates. 


Vv 


Ship-to-Shore Service 
Essential for Shipping 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
the value of ship-to-shore radio-tele- 
phone service in shipping on inland 
waters especially during the present 
war emergency. Perhaps ship-to-shore 
communication has made its greatest 
contribution in facilitating shipping on 
the Great Lakes where 95 per cent of 
all cargo ships are equipped with this 
rapid means of communication. 

The Lorain County Radio Corp. pio- 
neered radiotelephone service on the 
Great Lakes. The first ship, the Wm. 
C. Atwater, was equipped in May, 
1934. From the very beginning, it was 
the aim of the company to render a 
public service. The service was inaugu- 
rated in the depth of the depression 
and it was the hope of the company to 
develop equipment that would add a 
great safety factor for ships them- 
selves and also aid in reducing ex- 
penses in operating the ships. 

It is said that statistics compiled by 
the shipping interests of Cleveland, 
Ohio, show that there were 42 less 
ships on the lake in 1941 than in 1929 
and the total tonnage capacity of the 
fleet in 1941 was at least 100,000 tons 
less than in 1929. In spite of this 
handicap, however, the ships on the 
Great Lakes carried 40,000,000 more 
tons of freight in 1941 than they car- 
ried in 1929. 

It is felt this great increase in ton- 
nage is due, in a great degree, to the 
fine dispatching system for ships on 
the lakes. 

The radio-telephone system is 
only of immense value to the cargo 
ships on Great Lakes, but it is also of 
great value to the railroads, because 
it makes it possible for them to dis- 
patch their trains to meet the ships at 
loading or unloading docks, it is said. 
At the docks and through their facili- 
ties Great Lakes’ shipping is geared 
to the national transportation system. 


not 


Some 200 cars of ore or coal make 
a load for an average ship. This means 
that in excess of 10,000 loaded freight 
cars must arrive daily at the docks 
during the busy season to keep the 
ships supplied with cargoes of coal, 
ore, grain, limestone, etc. Unless both 
the cars and the ships are moved by an 
efficient dispatching system, there 





Answers to Questions 
On Page 24 


1. The answer to this questio: 
is contained in the preface. 

2. A connecting company is : 
telephone company having 
connecting arrangements wit! 
a Bell company for the inter- 
change of telephone traffic. 

3. No action should be taken o1 
the part of the operator. 


4. Yes. 
5. Yes, if it remains a collect 
call. 











would be congestion at some points, 
idle facilities at other points and con- 
fusion would prevail both with respect 
to the ships and the railroads. Loaded 
cars would be standing idle and block- 
ing sidings at some points while at 
other points empty ships would be 
waiting for cargoes. 

Efficient dispatching of ships is as 
important as efficient dispatching on 
railroads, and ship dispatching is im- 
possible without an efficient and suit- 
able communication system. 

From a safety standpoint ship-to- 
shore communications have helped save 
many ships and at least 200 lives in 
the last eight years. 

The Lorain company is operating 
shore stations at Lorain, Ohio; Port 
Washington, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Vv 


Burglar Makes Toll Call; 
Leads to His Arrest 

One night recently in Columbia, Mo., 
a burglar entered the business estab- 
lishment of a subscriber of the Missouri 
Telephone Co. In the silence and pro- 
tection of the night he “cleaned out the 
place” and left quietly and unobserved, 
according to W. N. Curtis, general 
manager of the telephone company. 

But the burglar made one error. 
While robbing the firm his eye fell 
upon the telephone and in the same 
instant he thought of his sweetheart 
in another state. The temptation was 
too great, so he telephoned her at 
Wright City near Dayton, Ohio. From 
the toll ticket covering the call the 
robber was traced, arrested and now 
awaits trial before the summer term of 
court in Columbia. 

The thing that is worrying Walter 
Curtis is—who is going to pay for the 
long distance call made by the burglar? 
The Missouri company cannot expect 
its burglarized subscriber to pay for 
the call, and Mr. Curtis claims this is 
a legitimate uncollectible toll charge. 
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Ccomeron Baer Retires | 
With 49-Year Record 
Cameron Baer, a prominent and ac- 
tive pioneer of Independent telephony 
in Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, has retired 
from a 49-year career in the telephone 

business. 

native of Dauphin county, Mr. 
Baer entered the telephone industry in 
1894 as a line repairman for the old 
Pennsylvania Telephone Co. (now the | 
B Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania). 
In 1900 he accepted an assignment as 
a cable splicer for a contractor then 
engaged in erecting the Harrisburg 
plant for the Dauphin County Tele- 
phone Co., which was later merged 
with the Cumberland Valley Telephone 


Co., immediate predecessor of the 
United Telephone Co. 
VV 


Oklahomans Convene at Tulsa, 
November 12-13 

The 1942 state convention of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association will 
be held at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Thursday and Friday, November 12 
and 13, H. W. Hubenthal, secretary, 
has announced. 

In previous years the annual con- 
vention has been held in March but 
it was postponed this year to make way 
for a series of district meetings through 
which greater knowledge of the war 
program, as it affects cooperation of 
the telephone companies, could be ob- 
tained. 

The next district meeting is to be 
held at Enid, Oklahoma, June 12, under 
sponsorship of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., which operates there. 


Vv 
Mrs. Hugh Hogue Dies 


HuGH W. HoGue, Indianapolis, Ind., 
district manager of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., who has 
been associated with that company for 
the past 25 years, has the sympathy 
of the telephone field in the death of 
his wife, Grace, who passed away 
Tuesday, May 26. Mrs. Hogue had 
many friends in the telephone field, 
having traveled extensively with her 
husband. Funeral services were held 
May 28. 

VV 


Now with Signal Corps 

Mas. C. B. DEWITT, owner-manager 
of the Iowa-Minnesota Telephone Serv- 
ice, Lime Springs, Iowa, has announced 
that GeorGE A. CALDWELL, plant super- 
intendent of the company which serves 
several exchanges, is now with the Sig- 
nal Corps in television experimental 


work. 
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WHAT CAN WE 
REBUILD FOR YOU? 


“AR" Rebuilding Service includes the factory 
rebuilding and modernization of manual boards, 
P.B.X.'s, automatic equipment, toll boards, tele- 
phones, etc. 


AR Rebuilding Service is not confined to telephones, but includes 
manual and automatic equipment of all kinds and types, up to large 
central office switchboards. In most cases, substitute equipment can 
be supplied during the rebuilding period, if desired. Remember, 
AR rebuilding means a complete factory job of reconstruction and 
modernization, using latest methods and skilled, experienced tele- 
phone craftsmen. . . . Write for prices and full information. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE 





AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIL 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Commissions 
and Courts 


Radio Chains Win Right to 
Review of Order by FCC 

The U. S. Supreme Court ruled June 
1 that a three judge federal court in 
New York had acted incorrectly in dis- 
missing suits by the National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., to enjoin 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion from enforcing restrictions on 
chain broadcasting. 

Chief Justice Stone delivered the 5 
to 3 opinion holding that the companies 
had a right to a court review of the 
commission’s order. The decision criti- 
cized the FCC. Justices Frankfurter, 
Reed, and Douglas dissented and Jus- 
tice Black did not participate. 

The FCC contended the regulations 
did not constitute a “final order” and 
hence the broadcasting companies were 














no load and full load is very close. 


MOVING PARTS TO ADJUST. 


Sold by Leading Distributors. 





LORAIN, OHIO 
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A RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
CONVERTER FOR SIGNALING USE 





Meets Fully Every Requirement for 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Sub-Cycle provides ample power—requires no routine main- 
tenance—cannot interfere with radio reception—is economical 
in operation—and quiet—output voltage regulation between 
In it there are NO 


Sub-Cycle is manufactured in 6 models for loads ranging 
from the small PBX to the large central office. 


ALSO PULSATORS 
THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


not entitled to a review at this time 
by the three judge court. 

Attorneys for the companies asserted 
that the FCC regulations barring ex- 
clusive contracts with affiliated stations 
already had caused the networks “‘dras- 
tic damage” and they were entitled to 
a court review as quickly as possible. 


Vv 


Court Sets Aside 
FCC Service Rate Order 

A three-judge district federal court 
at Kansas City, May 29, set aside an 
order of the Federal Communications 
Commission dated May 28, 1941, and 
restrained the commission from exer- 
cising any jurisdiction over charges, 
classifications, or regulations of the 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. with 
respect to interstate and interzone serv- 


ice in the Kansas City district «x- 


change area. 

The controversy began in 1938, wi.en 
the telephone company established the 
present district exchange area extend- 
ing beyond the city limits of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan. 

The telephone company had opposed 
the FCC order on the grounds that it 
already was conforming with regula- 
tions of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission and the Kansas State Cor- 
poration Commission, and that a revi- 
sion of books and schedules to meet 
FCC requirements would impose a 
great financial burden on the company. 


In their opinion, Judge Walter G. 
Riddick of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and Judges Albert 
L. Reeves and Merrill E. Otis of the 
federal district court ruled that “‘obvi- 
ously it was the purpose of Congress to 
exclude the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion in situations precisely like the one 
here discussed.” 


Vv 


United Telephone Co. Will 
Ask Indiana Rate Changes 

The United Telephone Co., Inc., 
Warsaw, Ind., has announced its in- 
tention of filing a petition within the 
near future before the Indiana Public 



























A Helpful Book 


“Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home” 


This book covers soldering in general, but also 
includes valuable information for telephone 
plant men, particularly apprentices. It dis- 
cusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering 
coppers, wire splices, soldering on lead, clos- 
ing seams in a split cable sleeve, soldering 
and sweating with a torch, joints, hard solder- 
| ing or brazing, construction of a soldering 
| | copper holder and pad, etc. 
| 


Copies of this book should be supplied to 
plant departments of telephone companies, 
and it should be placed in all public and 
university libraries. 


Telephone companies, by sending copies of 
this book to each switch line company, would 
help eliminate trouble and service inter- 
ruptions on their lines, and at the same time 
promote much good will. 


Order this book through TELEPHONY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., at only $1.25 


By JOHN BONERT 


per copy. 
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Service Commission requesting consid- 
eration of its operations problems and 
revision of telephone rates within the 
72 exchanges operated by it within the 
state. 

It is proposed to ask consideration 
of the inadequate revenue condition 
upon a system basis. 

The telephone company proposes to 
establish new rate schedules that will 
be reasonably uniform in exchanges of 
comparable size and type of service 
rendered. The existing rate schedules 
do not show any reasonable relation- 
ship or uniformity in this regard and, 
inasmuch as it is proposed to consider 
the entire system, it is planned to es- 
tablish rate schedules reflecting a more 
equitable relationship in rate applica- 
tions in various sizes and types of 
exchanges. 

The United Telephone Co. has asked 
for no increases in rates within the 
period of its operation dating from 
1931 with the exception of a rate re- 
vision in one small exchange made in 
1941. The majority of the existing 
rates were established many years 
ago, the rates in 30 of the exchanges 
having been in effect for over 20 years 
and in the remaining 41, from 12 to 
15 years. 


Vv 


Tax Formula to be Shown on 
Back of Subscriber's Bills 

In a three-to-two decision, the New 
York Public Service Commission re- 
cently ordered the New York Tele- 
phone Co. to print on the back of its 
monthly bill a mathematical formula 
whereby subscribers might determine 
the amount of taxes in their bills. The 
commission originally proposed to re- 
quire the company to list separately on 
the face of the bill the amount of the 
6 per cent federal tax and 1 per cent 
city tax, involving an expensive ac- 
counting operation. 


Vv 


Seeks Dismissal 
of Rate Proposal 

Claiming that they will get a return 
of only 4.88 per cent on property and 
working capital in 1942, officials of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
recently asked a dismissal of a pro- 
posal to revise rates at a New York 
Public Service Commission hearing in 
Albany. 

Decision was reserved following the 
hearing conducted by Commissioner 
Earl Brewster so that all members of 
the commission can study figures sub- 
mitted and other testimony. Philip 
Halpern of Buffalo, attorney for the 
telephone company, made the motion to 
dismiss. 

Charts showing the financial set-up 
during the past 10 years were intro- 
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PROFESSIONAL 
LINEMAN PLIERS 
The choice of 
veteran linemen. 

Length 6” — $2.00 
Length 7” — 2.50 
Length 82” — 3.25 
Lineman’s or com- 


pany name etched 
FREE on handle. 














demand 


ODAY, more than ever, Public Utilities Com- 
panies are placing “tool buying responsibility” 
on the shoulders of their Engineers. 

Engineers are interested only in what pliers or 
any other tools will actually do. Where claims 
are made they demand “proof!” 

The steady sales expansion of Vacuum Grip 
Pliers in this field is attributed to the fact that they 
have attracted the attention of an ever-widening 
circle of Engineers, by giving proof of superior 
performance under the severest tests. 


Write for Catalog and details 
of our 30-Day Trial Pian. 







FORGED STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. cuum Gri 


Newport, Pa. 
Pliers 


— and made 
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HERE’S A “PINPOINT” TO REMEMBER! 


AMERICAN LOCUST 
PINS LAST LONGER! 


Long experience has indicated locust is the best 
wood for pins. Rainier Wood Pins are locust—but 
that isn't enough. They're made to pass rigid 
tests, too. No pin escapes—each one must be 
smooth, accurately formed, without defects. Pins 
carry a big load—in more ways than one—and 
must do it successfully. 

The extent to which Rainier pins 

are used proves their dependability 

—and that’s the point to remember. 


AMERICAN CROSSARM 
RAivieg and CONDUIT COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS 


MANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, RICHMOND (va AnNO SAM FRANCISCO 


PROOF! 
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ELEPHONE 


DIRECTORY 


RINTING 


It is accurate 
printing and effi- 
cient printing. 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. 
has had years of experi- 
ence in the field of print- 
ing telephone direc- 
tories. 


Large proof reading 
staffs — suitable equip- 
ment — complete  ship- 
ping facilities. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH CONVENIENT PLANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 














Safety and Comfort 
for 
Your Linemen 
Stephens Climbers 


These are sturdy, dependable 
climbers tested to give maxi- 
mum service. 















Manufacturers 
of 


TOOL BELTS 
SAFETY STRAPS 
STRAPS & PADS 
SKINNING KNIVES 


Write for Catalog No. 22 


W. H. Buckingham Mfg. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











duced at the hearing by Mr. Halpern 
and Harold C. White, general auditor 
of the telephone company. Mr. Halpern 
also argued that in addition to greatly 
increased taxes the telephone company 
has had its expansion possibilities elim- 
inated because of the “freezing” of 
materials. 

The city of Jamestown was repre- 
sented at the hearing by Samuel C. 
Alessi, corporation counsel, who asked 
that rates in rural sections be increased 
so that telephone users in these areas 
would bear a greater share of operat- 
ing costs. Petitions asking for a re- 
vision were sent out last May. 

Taxes of the local company, accord- 
ing to figures introduced at the hear- 
ing, have increased from $32,874.76 in 
1932 to an estimated $118,902 this year. 
Working capital and total of property, 
less depreciation, was placed at $2,150,- 
489.36. 

VV 


Rates Too Low 
at Upland, Neb. 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission was informed by R. E. Swan, 
secretary of the Upland Telephone Co., 
Upland, that increased costs of doing 
business and a brighter prospect for 
added subscribers impelled the di- 
rectors to seek rate changes. In 1934 
the Upland company was given per- 
mission to put in an emergency sched- 
ule of rates cutting 35 cents a month 
off each type of service offered. 

At the request of the company the 
emergency schedule has been made to 
apply anew each year because crop 
conditions had not improved. This was 
done last January. Recently the com- 
pany asked leave to restore in part the 
old authorized schedule, and this was 
granted without a hearing. Business 
rates are restored to $1.60 a month 
while residence rates are increased 
from $1 to $1.25. Discount date was 
changed to permit payment within 30 
days instead of the usual 10-day period. 
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Inter-Mountain Refinancing 
Plan Authorized 

Refinancing of existing indebtedness 
of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. 
of Bristol, Tenn., was authorized May 
20 by the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission when it granted the company 
permission to issue $1,050,000 in first 
mortgage bonds at an interest rate not 
exceeding 3 per cent. The bonds will 
be dated June 1, 1942, and be due June 
1, 1972. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used 
to complete payment of present out- 
standing bonds totaling $792,000 and 
present outstanding notes aggregating 
$140,000. The balance is to be spent 
for needed additions and betterment of 
the company’s utility plant. 


Purchases Exchange 
At Tryon, Okla. 

Dr. C. C. Masheter, of Tryon 
has purchased at foreclosure s: 


Okla., 
e and 


is now operating the telephone ey. 
change located at Tryon, which was 
formerly operated as_ the incoln 
County Rural Telephone Co., a mutual 
concern. 

Dr. Masheter, in a letter to the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
states that he will retain the same 
rates as charged by the cooperative 
concern, according to B. Richardson, 


telephone engineer of the commission, 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 

Federal Communications Commission 

May 26: Authority granted Associ- 
ated Telephone Co. Ltd. to dismiss the 
proceedings in the matter of increased 
service charges for private line tele 
typewriter station equipment. 

May 26: Authority granted Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to amend their application to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Atlanta, Ga. 

California Railroad Commission 

May 23: Authority granted A. §. 
Cooper to withdraw from public utility 
telephone service, vicinity of Stockton, 
and Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





SINCE 1889 


NATCo 
Cray Conpbuit 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 

Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 





National Fireproofing Corp. 
202 E. Ohio Street N. 5 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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grante authority to establish toll sta- 
tion at Middle River. 

May 23: Hearing on application of 
Consolidated Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to change schedules, regrade certain 
services, change rules and regulations, 
realign boundary between Whittier 
and Downey exchanges. 

Iinois Commerce Commission 

June 2: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co., Clinton, for authority to 
advance rates at its London Mills and 
Abingdon exchanges as stated in the 
company’s rate schedule. 

June 3: Hearing in Springfield on 
the commission’s citation against the 
Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., Car- 
thage, regarding non-compliance with 
a general order establishing standards 
of service for telephone utilities in the 
state of Illinois. 

June 3: Hearing in Springfield on 
application filed by Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Streator, for authority to 
increase rates in Stanford, Tremont, 
Mackinaw, Groveland, Minier, Bush- 
nell and Camp Point as stated in the 
company’s rate schedule. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

June 8: Hearing in Indianapolis on 
petition of Commonwealth Telephone 
Corp. for investigation to be made and 
adjusted tariff rates to be established 
for full automatic dial service at 
Blountsville. Present and proposed 
rates are as follows: Independent 
line business from $1.50 to $3.00; in- 
dependent line residential from $1.50 
to $2.00; rural party from $1.25 to 
$1.75. 

Kansas State Corporation Commission 

May 29: Hearing on application filed 
by Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to revise rates at Em- 
poria, Coffeyville, Dearing, Parsons, 
Independence, Manhattan, Leaven- 
worth, Pittsburgh, and Lawrence con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

May 29: Hearing on application filed 
by H. H. Brown, manager of Mullin- 
vile Telephone Co., for permission to 
transfer its franchises and to cease 
operating as a public utility telephone 
at Mullinville. 

May 29: Hearing on application filed 

by Beaumont Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to transact the business of a public 
utility in the state of Kansas. 
_May 29: Hearing on application filed 
by Cobb Telephone Co. for permission 
to transfer its franchise and to cease 
operating as a public utility at Beau- 
mont and vicinity. 

June 5: Hearing on application filed 
by Ogallah Telephone Co., Ogallah for 
permission to cease operating as a pub- 
lit utility telephone. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

May 26: Authority granted the Home 
Telephone Co., Cottonwood, to convey 
and transfer to the Normania Rural 
Telephone Co., a co-partnership, all the 
physical assets of properties, including 
poles, wires and instruments located 
in Yellow Medicine and Lyon counties. 
June 29: Hearing on application of 
the North Star Telephone Corp. for 
authority to change its schedule of 
tlephone rates at its Mountain Lake, 
Butterfield and Odin exchanges. 

June 30: Hearing on application of 
Tyler Telephone Co., Tyler, for au- 
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thority to change its schedule of tele- 
phone rates. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

May 18: Application filed by E. F. 
Pearson and Nellie M. Pearson to pur- 
chase and operate the telephone ex- 
change at Avalon. 

May 18: Authority granted Walter 
and Venola Plein to sell and William 
Parrish to purchase the telephone ex- 
change at Iberia. 

May 22: Joint application filed by 
C. L. Schieferdecker to sell and Harry 
and Pauline Ellis to purchase Newark 
Telephone Exchange, Newark. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

May 26: Applications were filed by 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to extend to town subscribers at its 
Yutan exchange the privilege of free 
service to the Mead exchange now given 
rural subscribers; to extend to Fair- 
field subscribers who now have free 
service to Deweese exchange a like 
privilege so far as the Clay Center 
exchange is concerned; to permit sub- 
scribers at its Adams exchange to have 
free service to all rural subscribers 
west of Sterling exchange, and vice 
versa; to cancel grounded rates at its 


exchanges at Brownville, Deweese, 
Fairfield, Milligan, Ong and Peru, 
where metallic service is now being 


given, and to cancel party business and 
residence service no longer being 
offered at its exchanges at Alexandria, 
Pickrell, Surprise, Nelson, Rising City 
and Western. 


June 24: Hearing at Albion on appli- 
Tele- 
increase 
Albion, 


cation of Nebraska Continental 
phone Co. for authority to 
rates at its Greeley Center, 


Loretto, Genoa, Monroe: Platte Center, 
Orchard, Royal and Brunswick ex- 
changes. 

July 1: Hearing at Holdrege on ap- 
plication of Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates at its Sumner, Hildreth, Frank- 
lin, Bloomington, Republican City, 
Alma, Stamford, Wilsonville and Edi- 
son exchanges. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 15: Authority granted Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. to revise rates so that 
services used in connection with duties 
of officially designated volunteer air 
raid wardens will be charged for as 
residential, provided the service is 
purely incidental. 

May 29: Authority granted Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. to transfer a small ter- 
ritory from its Jeffersonville exchange 
to its Sedalia exchange; to add to its 
Philo exchange a portion of the terri- 
tory formerly served by the abandoned 
Cannelville Telephone Co. as well as 
some territory in which no develop- 
ment has been made. 

It has also been given permission to 
transfer some territory from the Philo 
exchange to the Zanesville exchange; 
to revise Roseville exchange to show 
Philo as an adjoining exchange in place 
of Cannelville, and to add to the base 
rate area in the Vandalia exchange 
territory now outside the base rate 
area but within the exchange area. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

June 4: Hearing at Madison on in- 
vestigation of refusal of Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. to extend service from 
its Lake Geneva exchange to H. W. 
Kingery, Chester A. Price, Ray 
Schwanted and Oscar Benson. 
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St -omberg-Carison Employes 
100 Per Cent in Bond Purchase 
‘he employes of the Stromberg-Carl- 
so}: Telephone Manufacturing Co., in- 
cluding its offices from coast to coast, 
its entire factory personnel and mem- 
be:s of the company-owned radio 
station, WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., have 
enlisted 100 per cent in the voluntary 
revular purchase of war bonds and 
amps by payroll deduction. 
[he drive was conducted by the com- 
pany’s joint labor management com- 
mittee and enlisted all personnel within 
a week, according to Stanley H. Man- 
son, executive secretary of the commit- 
tee. The committee is speeding the 
production in Stromberg-Carlson plants 
of vital communications equipment of 
all types for the armed forces. 
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Automatic Employes Win 
Tribute from Doolittle 

Even though details are still a mili- 
tary secret, Americans can be jubilant 
over the effects of the Tokyo raid and 
particularly the performance of Ameri- 
can planes which easily outmanuevered 
Japanese pursuit planes as bombs were 
dropped on military and naval instal- 
lations and other strategic points in- 
cluding a new warship under construc- 
tion. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
———— Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Chicago 
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“Free Bulletin” 
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Rogers Park Station 
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Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








_ International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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CAPTAIN CLYDE C. SOWARDS, formerly 

with the New York office of the Copper- 

weld Steel Co., is now in the United States 

Army stationed at Milwaukee Ordnance 
Plant, Milwaukee, Wis. 





How well our planes performed is in- 
dicated in a telegram from Brig. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle addressed to em- 
ployes of Automatic Electric Company, 
and paying tribute to them for their 
part in the building of the North 
American bombers which were used. 
Copies of the telegram were posted 
throughout the Automatic plant and 
the message gave all a genuine thrill, 
as well as a feeling of closer cooper- 
ation with the war effort. 





LOOMIS 
ADVERTISING CO. 
Pete me 


DERE@EG: 
DAY: Re) PS ER ( 


A fpeet/Ong AnizArae 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


IF INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenve 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Louisville, Miss. New Y N.Y 








Winnfield, La ork, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Pniladeiphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, ti. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON-TELEPHGNE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincotn Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Seetion 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum _— $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS 
WANTED: The Department of Power 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
open positions for several communica- 
tions engineers (junior to associate 
grade). These positions are for out- 
side plant engineers and inside plant 
equipment engineers. 

The duties of the outside plant en- 
gineers will be to design and supervise 
construction of telephone lines, both 
independently and jointly constructed 
with high voltage power lines. 

The duties of the inside plant equip- 
ment engineers will be to design, pre- 
pare specifications, and supervise the 
installation of terminal equipment, pro- 





tective devices, switchboards (both 
manual and automatic), and signal 
systems. 

Applicants should have graduated 


from a recognized school of electrical 
engineering and have some experience 
in the type of work indicated. 

Interested candidates are requested 
to forward complete information re- 
garding their qualifications, including 
citizenship, age, formal education, and 
employment record (giving dates, em- 
ployers, salaries, and descriptions of 
duties). The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Act exempted the Authority from 
civil service regulation, but provided 
at the same time that all appointments 
should be made on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 

Address all communications to the 
Employment Division, Tennessee Val- 
ley Awierity, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One Kellogg 1007-CC 
cordless PBX, with 12 lines and three 
trunks, Cabinet finished in oak. This 
board was used less than a year. Re- 
placed with larger board. In perfect 
condition. No priorities. National Trail 


Telephone Company, Altamont, Illinois. 





NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also 00 circuit. 





00 STEWART BROS. 














Service During 
Wartime Studied 


(Concluded from page 14) 








Ottawa, Ill. 





@DIRECTORY PRINTING 


With a volume that provides special- 
ized attention and economical pro- 


Write 


duction—with room for more. 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 








RECONDITIONED RELAYS 


























INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP MOUNTING | 


KELLOGG A.E.CO. STROMBERG | 
DEAN W.E.CO. MONARCH | 


\ 
LINE AND CUT-OFF, TRUNK, CORD CIRCUIT | 
REPAIR PARTS—COILS, SPRING ASSEMBLIES | 
| 
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_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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man, Ephrata, who was ably as- 
sisted by H. W. Himmelberger 
Myerstown, and Kennath F. Leetch, 
Butler. 

Gordon F. Evert, Ridgway, was 
chairman of the commercial confer- 
ence. Other members of the com- 
mittee who led the discussions were 
Miss Brossman and A. S. Watson, 
Oil City. 

G. E. Twigg, Harrisburg, led the. 
plant conference. Others taking part 
in the conference were John C. Hull, 
Philadelphia, J. W. Pusey, Erie, 
William H. J. McIntyre, Forty Fort 
and K. B. Schotte, Jr., Kittanning. 

The traffic conference was led by 
James H. Earley, Harrisburg, and 
he was assisted by Elizabeth Bunny, 
Forty Fort, and G. E. Slusher, Erie. 
At the conference the mirrorphone 
was demonstrated by Miss Bunny. 

The annual banquet was held Fri- 
day night, May 22. Group singing 
was led by “Danny” J. Morgan of 
the Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, and the Shawnee 
Choral Society of Plymouth was on 
the program with the compliments of 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Co., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., North Electric Mfg. Co. and 
Stromberg - Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. The speaker of the evening was 
Harry N. Holmes, New York City. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


Western Elec. No. 2C Ball type drops and jacks 
250 ohm $7.75 per strip of 5—500 ohm @ 

Western Elec. No. 317 2 or 3-bar 1000 or 2500 
ohm Biased ringer compact type wall Sets. In- 
side connection type $7.00 ea. Outside line 


-$ 8.00 


connection type @ 6.75 
Western Elec. No. 293 oe Cc. B. Straight line 

hotel sets with caus Coi @ 6.75 
Western Elec. No. {2B A. # Batt. Trunk and 

Toll Ckt. Repeating Coils @ 1.50 
Telering Ringing — Type Ex. " Operates off 

110 Volt A.C. Ckt 21.00 
ar epee Carlson No. 9A Magneto Visual signals ‘iad 
Stromberg ‘Carison No. 116 Jacks. 10 per strip 

(Used - the above signals) 4.00 
w. No. “ type Fuse rack 60 lines per 

rack with fuses 5.00 
WwW. E. Co. No. 1269 Protectors with heat coils 40 


lines per bank @ 
e 3 _ 2800 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer 


omp: 
Kellog 631 B. Steel hotel sets with 
cms ht “thes aM or 16-33-50 or 66 aes 
a complete with Booster Coil @ 7.50 
Kellogg No. 41 Receivers with Cords @....... 1.25 
Monarch L. 8B. Transmitters with Back and 


Mouthpiece @ 90 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 
1704 WEST 21st PLACE 

Pilsen Station 

CHICAGO, ILL. 











TELEPHONY 












FOR THE | | | f i ASSIGNMENTS 


JUNE 13, 1942 


Thanks to the special quality of its conductors, insulation, braid and finish 
Monotype Drop Wire resists the cruelest attacks of wind, rain, sun or sleet. 
Monotype has what it takes—in abundance—for this great wire has survived 
the most extreme service conditions and even greater tortures in the test labora- 
tory. Monotype’s durability is particularly important these days when shortages 


of material and manpower restrict replacements. 


MONOTYPE DROP WIRE 


MANUFACTURED FOR 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
By GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


SDIsTRIseurTreosdo BY 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES. RICHMOND (VA) AND SAN FRANCISCO 








